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Former Heavy Export Surplus Substantially Reduced in 1948 
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[ NITED STATES foreign trade re- 
mained at a high level in 1948. Exports 
and imports, however, showed sharply 
divergent trends Exports although 
larger than in any peacetime year except 
1947 were Well below that year’s extraor- 
dinary total, whereas imports made a 
greater gain than in any of the earlier 
postwar years. The resultant substan- 
tial reduction in the very heavy excess of 
exports over imports was an outstanding 
feature of the trade of 1948 

The value of both exports and imports 
was much greater than before the war, 
owing not only to a higher price level but 
also to an expansion in volume of trade, 
especially of exports. The export total 
amounted to $12,614,000,000 despite a 
decrease of 18 percent from 1947. Im- 
ports rose to $7,070,000,000, or a level 23 


x 


TABLI | lnited States I rports, Import 
and Balance ol Verchandinxe Trade 


\ 
kxc 
Yea ( amy tran gprets 
i ' J er I 
1 4 1 x rt i 
tota 

1936-38 ” 2 484 au 17S 
1439-41 1,11 2. 763 ( | » 
1042-44 67 44 aa Ss. 41S 
144] 147 1 ‘ ( 1sv) 
1942 & ONO) 2.74 4. ( ‘ 
1943 2 WS +e he | +, OST 
1044 4,412 , W21 ai. 2 +10, 491 
1045 1( 4 413 my 8 +t 4} 
1946 0). IST 1 aou is. 2 278 
1047 ] 40) 733 17.4 +4. HOT 
144s 2 O14 7. 070 10 44 

Exports, neluding reexport Data for the war and 
postwar years include lend-lease and aid and relief ship 
ments as Well as the usual commercial trade. Civilian 
upplies sent to occupied areas through the United States 
Armed Forces are included beginning 1944 


Includes an estimate of civilian supplic 

NoTe.—Figures quoted in this article (in- 
cluding tables) have been prepared from 
basic data tabulated by the Bureau of the 
Census, except as indicated. 
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percent above the corresponding 1947 
value. These changes decreased the gap 
between merchandise export and import 
values from an excess of exports over 
imports amounting to $9,607,000,000 in 
1947 to $5,544,000,000 in 1948. The 1948 
export balance was still large, however, 
as value of exports was about 78 percent 
greater than value of imports. In 1936- 
38 exports exceeded imports by only 19 
percent in value, when average annual 
exports amounted to $2,967,000,009 and 
imports $2,489,000,000. 

The prevailing high commodity prices 
were important in maintaining value of 
trade at high levels in 1948, although the 
advancing price trend so marked in 
preceding postwar years leveled off in 
the early months and turned downward 
toward the end of the year. The unit 
value of total exports, which had ad- 
vanced about 20 percent from December 
1945 to December 1946 and an additional 
17 percent through December 1947, re- 
mained at approximately the late 1947 
level through July and dropped about 5 
percent by December. This decline 
mainly reflected the drop in food prices. 
Though crude materials also showed a 
slight decline, exports of manufactured 
goods continued high in price to the end 
of the year. The unit value of imports 
which had made exactly the same per- 
centage gain as exports in 1946 and 1947 
increased 8 percent through September, 
and receded slightly thereafter. Not- 
withstanding the slight decline, the aver- 
age unit value, or price, of total exports 
in 1948 was 101 percent higher than in 
1936-38 and about 38 percent above the 
average price in the final quarter of 1945. 
The price index of imports in 1948 was 
133 percent higher than before the war, 
and about 49 percent higher than in the 
early postwar period. 

In terms of quantity, as measured by 
the index numbers shown in table 2, 
which eliminate the influence of price 
fluctuations, exports were larger in 1948 
than in any preceding year except 1943, 
1944, and 1947. The index of quantity 
of total exports in 1948 was 112 percent 
higher, or more than double, the 1936-38 
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average although about 23 percent less 
than the high 1947 average. In contrast 
with the marked advance in exports, 
total imports, as shown by the index, 
exceeded the 1936-38 average by only 23 
percent but rose by 13 percent from the 
1947 average. 

In 1945, the last year of the war, vol- 
ume of imports was only 7 percent above 
the 1936-38 average, as the expansion 
in imports from Western Hemisphere 
countries and Africa during the war did 
not much more than counterbalance the 
decline in supplies from Europe and the 
Far East. Volume of export trade, on 
the other hand, was nearly twice as large 
as in the prewar period. Trends in the 
postwar trade are shown in table 2. 
TABLE 2 Inderes of Changes in Quantity, 

Unit Value, and Value of United States 

Erports and Imports 


Yearly average and Qui n Unit Valu 
i 1 ue 
Potal exports, United 

States merchandise 
1Q36- 38 LOO 100 100 
1939-41 135 102 138 
1942-44 209 148 399 
19240 156 130 176 
1037 10S 104 113 
1941 157 109 172 
1942 206 133 274 
1943 501 146 139 
1944 200) 167 is4 
1945 197 167 328 
104 206 158 325 
1947 259 18S 187 
1947 4 275 ISS 518 
1948 4, 212 201 427 

Imports for consump 

tion 
1436-38 100 100 100 
1939-41 104 105 109 
1942-44 97 140 136 
1920 116 154 179 
1937 114 108 122 
1941 117 112 131 
1942 S7 129 113 
1943 97 141 138 
1944 105 151 158 
1045 107 l 166 
1946 113 172 95 
1947 109 211 229 
1948 23 23:3 2st 


Indexes for the war and postwar years cover lend- 
lease, UNRRA, other aid and relief, and commercial 
exports. 

Apparent price decline is due to the diminishing part 
in total trade of lend-lease exports, which had shown a 
greater price rise during the war years than non-lend- 
lease goods, In 1945 the unit value of non-lend-lease 
exports was 144 (1936-38 as 100) as compared with 167, 
the unit value of total exports as shown in this table. 

Excluding civilian supplies. 

‘ Including civilian supplies. 
Indexes for 1948 are the averages of monthly indexes. 
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Factors Influencing Foreign 
Trade 


AMONG THE MANY FACTORS affect- 
ing the flow of United States exports and 
imports in 1948 a few are of outstanding 
importance. 

The shrinkage of exports was caused 
primarily by diminishing dollar supplies 
in most foreign countries. European 
and Asiatic countries that had suffered 
directly from the war were not in a posi- 
tion to finance necessary imports by ex- 
panding their export trade and had de- 
pleted their gold and exchange reserves, 











foreign investments, and other financial 
resources, especially in 1947 when their 
dollar purchases were necessarily large. 
The Latin American Republics and many 
other countries that had accumulated 
“dollar” reserves during the war by ex- 
panding their exports while being forced 
to curtail imports, had drawn heavily on 
these for financing imports 
after the war, especially in 1947, and by 
1948 found themselves financially unable 
to continue purchases on a large scale. 
Thus many countries were forced to 
tighten their import controls. The com- 
modity composition of exports was af- 
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TABLE 3. Ve rchandise Trade by Reonomit 
\ lt 
: Crud 
Potal . para 
material 
Ye V average al year 
Pe ’ Per 
Value cent Value cent 
Exports of United States 
merchandise 
1936-38 2, 925 100.0 Hoo 22.9 
1939-41 4.026 100.0 457 11.4 
1942-44 11, 669 100.0 545 1.7 
1945 Q. ASH 100.0 875 9.1 
1946 9. 503 100.0 1, 416 14.9 
1947 2 15,162 100.0 1,602) 10.6 
1048 12, 404 100.0 1, 480 11.9 
Imports for consumptior 
1936-38 2, 461 100.0 7 wou 
1939-41 2, 680 100.0 1,044 349.0 
1942-44 3. 346 100.0 1, 052 31.4 
1945 4, 075 100.0 1, 164 I~ ¢ 
1946 4,792 100.0 1, 700 
1947 5643 100.0. 1,743 0.9 
1448 7. 038 100.0 2. 108 0.0 
Militar quipm t include crait, mil t r 
Beginn 1947, export data Include ¢ upp 
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fected by the continuing shortage of 
world supplies of a number of basic com. 
modities. On some of these, notably iron 
and steel, it became necessary for the 
United States to tighten its controls, and 
exports of these products fell sharply, 
Trade in a number of other commodities 
decreased, mainly as a result of expan. 
sion in production abroad, notably of cog] 
and textiles in Europe. 

On the other hand, a few factors 
tended to sustain the export trade. These 
included this country’s large wheat crop 
which enabled us to supply the heayy 
requirements of Europe; the entry into 
effect of the European Recovery Pro. 
gram in April 1948, through which the 
United States is providing further grants 
and loans to participating countries; and 
the initial operations of duty and other 
concessions granted by countries partici- 
pating in the Geneva Conference of 1947 

On the import side, the principal fac- 
tors were the high level of business ac. 
tivity and purchasing power in the United 
States; increasing available supplies of 
merchandise in European and Asiatic 
countries as their production expanded: 
and the building up of United States 
stocks of metals, mineral oil, and wool. 


Exports and United States 
Production 


EXPORTS IN THE YEAR 1948 amounted 
to about 8.6 percent of total United States 
production of movable goods in the same 
This compares with 10 
percent in the late 1920’s, approximately 
7'. percent immediately before the war, 
and 11.4 percent in 1947, the peak year of 
postwar trade. The proportion of pro- 
duction exported in 1948 was also con- 
siderably less than during the war and 
the postwar years. Prominent 
among the many commodities showing a 


period ratio 


earlier 


decrease from 1947 in the proportion of 
production sent to foreign countries were 


passenger automobiles, motor trucks 
automobile tires, steel, coal, motor fuel, 
lumber, cotton cloth, and most of the 


foodstuffs, although not wheat 


United States Share in World 
Trade Still Large 


IN 1948, as in other recent years, the 
United States was by far the largest sup- 
plier of goods in international trade 
Exports of the United Kingdom, next 
largest supplier to world markets, were 
only slightly more than half as large as 
United States export However, the 
United Kingdom's exports showed a gain 


of nearly 38 percent from 1947, as com- 


United State exports 
32 percent of world export 
with 13 percent in 
for 1948 are not yet available 
hare was well 


entage, although 


represented about 

1947, compared 
1936-38. Complete data 
but the United 
above the prewar per- 


under the high 1947 ratio 
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pared with a decrease of 18 percent in 
our exports. Before the war the United 
Kingdom was the world’s leading export 
nation in some years and the United 
States led in others. During and since 
the war United States exports have been 
by far the larger. 

As an importer of foreign products in 
1948, the United Kingdom held first 
place, but by a much smaller margin 
than before the war, and the United 
States was in second place usual. 
United States imports lagged only 16 
percent behind British imports in 1948, 
whereas they were 46 percent smaller in 
1936-38. 


as 


Exports 
Cash-Purchase Exports 


United States “cash-purchase” exports 
were valued at $11,141,000,000 in 1948 as 
compared with $3,760,000,000 in 1945, 
$7,965,000,000 in 1946, and $13,682 ,000,000 
in 1947. The term ‘‘cash-purchase” is 
used loosely all not 
shipped in the form of direct grants-in- 
aid. In addition to the normal type of 
cash trade, it thus includes paid-for ex- 
ports bought with the proceeds of loans 
from the United States, including Ex- 
port-Import Bank credits drawn upon by 
the importing country, and in 1948 also 
those financed by ECA funds. These 
exports, constituting 36 percent of total 
exports in 1945, to 78 percent in 
1946, 89 percent in 1947, and 88 percent 
in 1948. After reaching a high monthly 
value of $1,344,000,000 in May 1947, this 
trade dropped steadily to $1,029,000,000 
in the final month of 1947 and a monthly 
average of approximately $930,000,000 in 
the second half of 1948. 


to cover exports 


rose 


Other Exports 


Goods sent abroad as relief supplies 
and gift shipments decreased from $2,- 
222,000,000 in 1946 to $1,659,000,000 in 
1947 and dropped further to approxi- 
mately $1,473,000,000 in 1948. The 1948 
amount includes $901,000,000 of goods 
supplied to occupied areas. through 
United States Armed Forces, and about 
$120,000,000 of gift shipments, as well 
as about $452,000.00 of post-UNRRA aid 
exported in the first half of the year 
Gift shipments include shipments by the 
Red Cross, CARE, and other private 
agencies, including church groups, but 
not the large number of noncommercial 
parcels sent by individuals.* It is esti- 
mated that noncommercial parcel-post 
shipments to Europe and the Far East 


Increased from $145,000,000 in 1946 to 
$205,000,000 in 1947 and dropped to 
$154,000,.000 in 1948 

Noncommercial] parcels sent by individ- 


uals by parcel post are not covered in foreign- 
trade statistic 


Estimate based on sampling of parcel- 
post records by the Department of Commerce; 
1947 data are revised; 1948 data are pre- 


liminary estimates 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 


_ EXPORTS & IMPORTS BY AREAS 
PREWAR & POSTWAR 
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TABLE 5D. Total Rarports and General linports of Merchandise, by Leading Countries and 
treas: Value and Percentage 
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MERCHANDISE EXPORTS TO AND IMPORTS 
FROM LEADING TRADE AREAS 
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6 COUNTRIES PARTICIPATING IN THE EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 
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“EXPORTS INCLUDE GOODS SUPPLIED TO OCCUPIED AREAS THROUGH U S ARMED FORCES BEGINNING 1947 








Composition of Trade 


Of the four economic classes of goods 
finished manufactures continued to con- 
stitute the largest part, or 56.5 percent. 
of total United States exports in 1948 
The traditional tendency of this class of 
goods to increase in importance in the 
trade was exaggerated during the war 
years and in 1946 and 1947, when the 
United States had a far larger respongj- 
bility for supplying the world with manu- 
factures than before the war. In 194g 
the share of finished manufactures 
showed a slight decline 

Foodstuffs ' continued, as in the war 
and earlier postwar years, to constitute 
an abnormally large proportion of United 
States export trade, largely because of 
the failure of production in war-dam- 
aged areas to return to prewar volume 
Shipments in 1948 constituted nearly 2] 
percent of the trade, compared with 105 
before the war. Crude materials 
though contributing a somewhat in- 
creased share, 11.9 percent as compared 
with 10.6 in 1947, were still far below 
their prewar relative importance and 
appear likely to continue so. The share 
of semimanufactures did not change but 
remained below the prewar level at 1] 
percent 


Leading Commodities 


Although hundreds of individual prod- 
ucts enter the export trade of the United 
States, the trade is mainly concentrated 
in a relatively limited number of com- 
modity fields. Ten commodities repre- 
sented 69 percent of our total export 
trade in 1948. Among these, machinery 
valued at $2,253,000,000 in 1948, ranked 
first in importance, as in all other non- 
War vears since 1936 Vheat and flour 
amounting to $1,394,000,000 and auto- 
mobiles (including parts and accessories 
valued at $905,000,000 moved ahead of 
textiles and manufactures to second and 
third place, respectively Textiles and 
manufactures (raw fibers excluded 
down from second place in 1947 to fourth 
place, were valued at  $844,000,000 
Chemicals and related products totaling 
$758,000,000 stood in fifth place, the same 
as in 1947, and petroleum and products, 
at $657,000,000, and iron and steel-mill 
products, valued at $650,000,000, were in 
sixth and seventh places—the reverse of 
their positions last year. Unmanufac- 
tured cotton, coal and related fuels, and 
merchant vessels, in eighth, ninth, and 
tenth positions, amounted to $511,000,- 
000, $492,000,000 and $256,900,000, in the 
order given. Raw cotton rose from tenth 
place, whereas coal dropped from eighth 


The discussion of foodstuffs and crude 
materials omits reference to 1946, when heavy 
hipments of these two classes of goods, es- 
pecially under UNRRA, increased their share 
at the expense of the other two ciasses 

Many of these “commodity” exports per- 
tain to groups of closely related items. 
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and merchant vessels from ninth 


place 


place in the preceding year. 

The composition of trade showed some 
significant changes, scme commodities 
increasing 1n value and volume, while 
others declined. Wheat and flour, and 
agricultural machinery showed further 
increases from the large exports of the 
preceding year, Whereas raw cotton, al- 
though rising slightly above the preced- 
ing year’s level was low compared with 
prewar exports. Industrial machinery, 
as a group, fell off less than 7 percent 
from the extremely high value of the 
preceding year, chemicals and related 
products by approximately 8 percent, and 
electrical apparatus by about 13 percent 
Automobiles decreased about 20 percent. 
Petroleum and products, as a group, re- 
corded a value as high as in 1947, al- 
though motor fuel showed a decrease of 
one-fourth in quantity. Iron and steel 
mill products and coal declined approxi- 
mately one-third, although still well 
above prewar Quantity. Textiles and 
manufactures and merchant 
after recording exceptionally large totals 
in 1947, dropped about two-fifths and 
three-fifths, respectively 


vessels, 


Among other leading commoditie 
shown in table 4, meats, fats, and dairy 
products and eggs showed decreases in 
both 1947 and 1948, from relatively large 
shipments in 1946 under the UNRRA 
program. Tobacco exports dropped 
sharply in both 1947 and 1948 from the 
relatively large total recorded for 1946 
Exports of fruits after showing a con- 
siderable increase in 1947 declined in 
1948 


World Distribution of Exports 


SOME SHIFT has taken place in the 
direction of United States exports since 
the war. Eastern Hemisphere countries 
have taken a lesser part of total ship- 
ments, whereas the Western Hemisphere 
countries have progressively become more 
Important as a market. Europe remained 
the main destination in 1948, despite a 
further decline in its share of total ship- 
ments. This recession indicated a con- 
tinuation of the declining relative im- 
portance of exports to that area evident 
during the interwar period and resumed 
in 1947 after abnormally large shipments 
during the war years and early postwat 
period. About 35 percent of total exports 
went to Europe in 1948, compared with 
42 percent in 1936-38 and 1946 and 38 
percent in 1947. Countries participating 
in the European Recovery Program re- 
ceived 33.2 percent in 1948, compared 
With 38.1 percent in the prewar period: 
and Eastern Eurcpe received only 1.3 
percent, compared with 3.7 
before the war 

The Far East, an area including 
Southern and Eastern Asia, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Oceania, which had 


percent 
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increased in importance as a market for 
United States merchandise in the inter- 
war period, received about 15 percent of 
total exports in 1948—approximately the 
same as in 1947 but a decrease from 19 
percent in 1936-38. 

The trading area of Africa and the 
Near East increased its purchases from 
5 percent of total exports in 1936-38 to 
6.0 percent in 1946 and 8.3 percent in 
1948. 

The American Republics area, second 
largest destination for United States 
merchandise, has strengthened its posi- 





tion since the war by greatly increasing 
its purchases through 1947 and main- 
taining the trade at high levels in 1948. 
These countries took 25.1 percent of ex- 
ports in both 1947 and 1948, compared 
with 16 percent before the war. 

Canada was the destination of 15.2 per- 
cent of total exports in 1948—about the 
same share as in 1936-38 though larger 
than in 1947. It has continued by far 
the leading individual market for United 
States goods, although its postwar pur- 
chases have not increased as much pro- 
portionately over prewar as have those of 
Latin America and the Africa—Near East 
area. 

Decline in Exports, by Country 

Exports to individual countries within 
the five large trade areas declined by 
widely varying percentages from 1947 to 








1948. The U.S. S. R. showed the sharp- 
est drop; after a marked decline in 1947 
exports decreased further by approxi- 
mately 80 percent as a result of the tight- 
ening of United States controls over ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe early last year. 
Value of shipments to the U.S. S. R. de- 
creased from $358,000,000 in 1946 and 
$149 000,000 in 1947 to $28,000,000 in 1948. 
Similarly shipments to other Eastern 
European countries as a group fell off 
sharply, from $462,000,000 in 1946 and 
$282,000,000 in 1947 to $138,000,000 in 
1948. 

Among European Recovery Program 
countries, Sweden, Belgium, and the 
United Kingdom greatly reduced their 
purchases of United States goods in 1948 
from the exceptionally large supplies of 
the preceding year. Import restrictions 
put into effect by Sweden in 1947 follow- 
ing the depletion of dollar resources re- 
duced exports to that country by 70 per- 
cent, to $118,000,000. Exports to Bel- 
gium decreased 42 percent to $310,000,000 
because of the diminishing supply of dol- 
lars and reduced need for certain United 
States products. The United Kingdom, 
largely for the same reasons, also reduced 
its purchases 42 percent to $644,000,009. 
Declines were particularly marked in 
foodstuffs, metals, and textiles to Sweden, 
foodstuffs, coal, and textiles to Belgium, 
and foodstuffs to the United Kingdom. 


(Continued on p. 43) 





Trade Conditions Change, “Squeeze Is On” 


\rbiters Can Helg| 


Arbitration’s Value Highlighted 
As Smaller Exporters Face Risks 


JosepH C. ROVENSKY 


VICE CHAIRMAN, 
INTER-AMERICAN COMMERCIAI 


ARBITRATION COMMISSION 


i THREAT of controversy—of 
costly and damaging trade disputes—is 
tending to squeeze Many a small busi- 
nessman off the international trade 
highway today. Foreign traders are 
traveling a rough road at best, but for 
some the going is getting tougher be- 
cause, paradoxically enough, as supply 
sources increase the highway narrows. 
The small businessman, within the lim- 
its of his available resources, might logi- 
cally expect to engage in his fair share 
of oversea trade, but because of the fac- 
tors involved he is reluctant in numerous 
instances to engage in presently existent 
marginal-risk business. Even during the 
war, when supplies were short, he could 
maintain a relatively brisk activity, but 
now he often faces a possibly stifling cur- 
tailment—in the face of increased supply 

Consider his problem: 

During the war and immediate post- 
war period, trade was profitable in direct 
proportion to the availability of mer- 
chandise. Nearly everyone engaged in 
it had his headaches, of course. There 
were transportation problems, endless 
regulations, currency difficulties and alli 
the rest, but, by and large, as long as 
merchandise could be gathered together 
for shipment, it was good business. Ii 
was good at both ends of the trade high- 
way. Capital limitations largely gov- 
erned the size of the operation. The ex- 
porter, even the small one, had little 
difficulty in selling almost anything he 
could lay his hands on. The importer 
abroad would snap up nearly everything 
available from his export colleague with 
assurance that when he got it into his 
own country he could sell it at a profit. 

Exporters could cable an oversea im- 
porter of the availability of so many 
radios, refrigerators, or tons of chemical 
Immediately credit was opened for the 
entire supply, and more would have been 
purchased had it been available. Under 
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these circumstances, not all sellers or 
buyers had to be too particular that rigid 
merchandise standards were maintained. 
The oversea importer and his customers 
abroad were too eager to lay their hands 
on supplies of any kind to be “demand- 
ing”’ as to the quality of the product, let 
alone question the brand name 


Risk Becoming Greater 


BUT TIMES HAVE CHANGED. The 
world is moving into a buyers’ market 
Supply is catching up with demand, and 
those engaged in foreign trade are find- 
ing that the cost of doing business has 
increased because the risk is greater. In 
the halcyon days just past an importer 
abroad had no hesitancy in opening an 
irrevocable letter of credit for 100 little- 
known refrigerators. It was not too seri- 
ous a matter if, on arrival of the ship- 
ment at the other end of the line, 50 were 
found to be lacking the promised cov- 
ered-dish The 
could still sell them at a profit. There 
was no great risk. Refrigerators were in 
demand. 

While it lasted, this was a period of 
profitable business for the not-so-big ex- 
porter on the one end and the not-so-big 
importer on the other. But as the ulti- 
mate consumer became more “choosy” 
and demanded refrigerators fully 
equipped and nothing less, the importer 
became more reluctant to open his ir- 
revocable letter of credit. Fifty partially 
equipped refrigerators simply will not sell 
under the new conditions. What is more, 
the local representatives of the inter- 
nationally advertised and heavily pro- 
moted “name brands” are beginning to 
get adequate supplies into the local mar- 
kets. Competition is such that the “not- 
so-bigs”” now have to sell their products 
on merit. With the easy market for 
“anything” gone, the small importer can 
no longer afford to take a chance that 
shipments will be up to specifications 
The squeeze is on Only the heavily 
backed traders can afford the requisite 
staff and departments to handle long- 
drawn-out controversies when they arise 
For the small trader the possibility of be- 
ing ‘litigated out of business” has become 
very real Even a limited number of 


accessories 


importer 


diverse orders will tie up his capital unde 
any conditions and freeze a dis. 
astrous proportion of it if one or ty, 
orders necessitate protracted litigation ip 
the settling of a controversy involving 
wrong supply or inferior quality. 


can 


The 
WHAT IS THE ANSWER? Can a smal! 
businessman with his limited capital af- 
ford to engage in foreign trade? Is 
there a way for both him and his oversea 
counterpart to continue their trade rela- 
tions with assurance that 
will not 
both out of 


Answer: Arbitration 


possible con- 
stand to wipe them 
business? 
the squeeze of risK on the one hand and 
heavily backed competition on the other 
There is an answe1 It is found in 
arbitration 


troverstes 


Can they avoid 


eliminate contro- 
will meet the 
controversy head-on and 
justly, inexpensively, and 
speedily For all businessmen the ele- 
ment of justice is presumed, but for the 
small businessman and cost are 
likewise of paramount importance 
Large organizations can perhaps more 
successfully bear the hardship of having 
their capital tied up during the multitu- 
dinous delays incident to the settlement 
of trade controversies through the tor- 
tuous channels of foreign litigation. But 
such delays often spell ruination for the 
small businessman. He must settle his 
disputes as quickly as possible. Arbitra- 
tion alone provides the required speed 

Arbitration is extensively used by for- 
eign traders regardless of their capital 
backing, for it is the method of 
dispute settlement that 
vital qualities of justice and economy 
with the preservation of good will be- 
tween the parties. The use of arbitration 
enables carefully cultivated business re- 
lationships to avoid cracking up on the 
rocks of acrimony and bitterness so often 
engendered by foreign litigation. 

Many experienced traders include an 
arbitration clause (an agreement to al- 
bitrate future disputes) in their original 
contracts. There is nothing to prohibit 
an agreement to arbitrate being made 


Arbitration will not 
But 
problem of 
solve it 


versy arbitration 


speed 


only 
combines those 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 








Denmark Receives Extra Loan From 
ECA and the Export-Import Bank 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington announced on February 23 
the signing of a supplementary agree- 
ment with the Kingdom of Denmark cov- 
ering an additional loan of $6,000,000 to 
the Government of Denmark. 

This 
amount of ECA assistance that is to be 


additional loan represents the 
made available to Denmark on a loan 
basis during the first calendar quarter of 
1949. This 
$25,000,000 
Denmark, makes the total amount of as- 
sistance to that country on a loan basis, 
for the first ECA vear of 
$31,000,000 

The terms and conditions of the addi- 
tional loan are the same as those ap- 
plicable to the $25,000,000 loan previously 
eranted and were agreed upon by ECA 
after consultation with the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems. The terms 
include an interest rate of 2's percent 
per annum payable semiannually begin- 
ning in 1952. Principal payments begin 
in 1956. The loan matures in 1983. 


amount, together with the 


loan previously granted to 


operations, 


ECA Approves British Proposal for 
Geological and Topographical 
Surveys 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has approved a British govern- 
ment proposal to expedite completion 
of geological and topographical surveys 
of certain British colonial areas by hiring 
technicians with ECA funds 

The proposal calls for recruiting about 
60 geologists, chemist-assayers, and top- 
ographical engineers to help in United 
Kingdom projects now under way for 
mapping British colonial areas in Africa, 
and to locate new sources of minerals in 
Africa, Southeast Asia, and British 
Guiana. 

The projects, undertaken in 1946, have 
been moving more slowly than expected 
because of the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel resulting from wartime interrup- 
tion of technical training programs in 
Britain. 

In announcing the proposal, Henry 
Siegbert, Deputy Chief of the ECA mis- 
Sion in the United Kingdom, asserted 
that expediting these two surveys is basic 
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to expanded development of new sources 
of wealth, especially of scarce raw mate- 
rials that would make valuable contri- 
butions not only to British but also to 
European recovery, and to the economy 
of the United States. 

For the first project, the British have 
requested temporary attachment to the 
British Colonial Survey of 19 geologists, 
3 petrologists, and 3 chemist-assayers for 
a period of 3 years. These experts would 
be assigned to the various surveys now 
in progress in Africa and other British 
colonial areas, including Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, Sierra Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Borneo,and British Guiana. 

Among minerals produced or known to 
exist in these areas are coal, gold, iron, 
tin, columbite, bauxite, diamonds, man- 
ganese, chromite, platinum, tantalum, 
copper, oil, soda, kyanite, mica, lead, kao- 
lin, and tungsten. 

In the topographical project, the re- 
quest is for 24 to 30 trained geodetic engi- 
neers capable of undertaking basic con- 
trol surveys for topographic air Mapping. 
The men will be attached to the Colonial 
Survey that is now engaged in photo- 
graphing and mapping large parts of 
Uganda, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, Ny- 
asaland, and Tanganyika. 

The topographical work will be an im- 
portant aid to future geological studies 
in these areas, which are Known to con- 
tain deposits of copper, lead, tin, iron, 
phosphates, and other minerals. 

ECA has earmarked $1,500,000 to pay 
the salaries of the personnel made avail- 
able for these surveys. The sum will be 
over and above the amount allotted the 
United Kingdom by ECA for procure- 
ment of commodities under the European 
Recovery Program. 

Agreement has also been reached be- 
tween ECA and the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment to release up to £420,000 sterling, 
approximately $1,680,000, from the coun- 
terpart fund to pay the sterling expenses 
involved in the proposals. According to 
the agreement, British counterpart funds, 
which are the sterling equivalent of dol- 
lar grants provided for the United King- 
dom by ECA, may be used among other 
purposes for “the exploration and devel- 
opment of sources of wealth’ within the 
United Kingdom and its colonies. 

The U.S. Geological Survey will act as 
agent of ECA in recruiting the required 
»ersonnel for the geological projects. Ar- 
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rangements for recruiting the topograph- 
ical experts are now being made. Since 
the number of qualified personnel avail- 
able is limited, it is not yet known 
whether the full complement of experts 
sought can be recruited. 


ECA Extends Validity of Letters of 
Commitment against Second and 


Third Quarter 1948 Funds 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration recently stated that it had in- 
formed United States banks that the 
validity of letters of commitment issued 
against second and third quarter 1948 
funds will be extended through April 30, 
1949. 

The action does not affect the final 
date, March 31, by which goods must be 
delivered under this type of authoriza- 
tion (ECA Form 21 P-A). Its sole pur- 
pose is to allow time after delivery for 
suppliers to collect required documents 
and present them to banks for payment. 

ECA said it now expects private foreign 
importers to take advantage of this ex- 
tension and permit issuance of letters 
of credit also to be valid through April 30. 

Meanwhile, ECA said that for similar 
reasons letters of commitment against 
the type of procurement authorizations 
now being issued (ECA Form 203 P-A) 
will extend over a 30-day period beyond 
the time specified in ECA Regulation 1, 
part 1111.12 (b). This section of the reg- 
ulation declares that suppliers must 
promise delivery of goods within the 
quarter designated on the authorization. 
For valid reasons, however, actual deliv- 
ery may be made 60 days before or 90 
days after the quarter. 


Contract Signed With Jacobs 
Manufacturing Co. 


A contract has been signed with the 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn., drill chuck makers, to cover guar- 
anty of convertibility of an investment of 
$400,000 being made in the United King- 
dom, the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration announced February 24. 

The guaranty provision of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act, designed to en- 
courage the flow of American capital to 
Europe, authorizes the Administrator to 
guarantee the conversion to dollars of 
foreign currencies received on such in- 
vestments as income or liquidation of 
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principal. The investments must be in 
projects contributing to the economic re- 
covery of Europe, and the guaranty can- 
not be for more than the amount of dol- 
lars originally invested. 

The Jacobs Co. specializes in the 
manufacture of drill chucks, which are 
attachments used on many standard ma- 
chine tools. Up to and including the war 
years Jacobs supplied most of the Brit- 
ish requirements for drill chucks. Since 
the war, when dollar imports have been 
severely restricted, the British have still 
found it necessary to purchase several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of these 
products. 

The investment will be in the form of 
a substantial minority interest in an ex- 
isting independent British company at 
Sheffield, England, where manufacturing 
cperations will be conducted. In addition 
to the guaranteed investment, consist- 
ing of cash, machine tools, special tool- 
ing, and chuck parts, the Jacobs Co. will 
contribute its manufacturing techniques 
and engineering services. 

Preparations for production have been 
under way for some time, and first de- 
liveries from the Sheffield plant are 
scheduled this spring. When in full pro- 
duction, the Jacobs products will supply 
a substantial part of the United King- 
dom’s requirements. This added source 
of supply, together with other United 
Kingdom production, is expected to elim- 
inate dollar imports in this field and al- 
low an appreciable surplus for export. 

The British Government has approved 
the project, and the contract was exe- 
cuted by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington as agent for ECA. 


ECA Announces Modification in 
Policy on Marine Insurance 


A modification in policy on marine in- 
surance for ECA-financed shipments 
abroad was announced by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration on Febru- 
ary 28. 

Under the modification ECA, when re- 
quested by the participating country, will 
finance dollar insurance in connection 
with procurement authorizations cover- 
ing the second and subsequent delivery 
quarters of 1949. Otherwise, the ECA 
policy remains the same. 

Since September 13, 1948, ECA policy 
has been not to pay for marine insurance. 
It has left to the importer and his govern- 
ment the decision on whether to insure a 
shipment. It has also left to the im- 
porter and his government the deter- 
mination of where to insure. Policy on 
these last two points is continued. 

In Many instances, importers have in- 
sured with foreign companies, employing 
their own local currency to pay for the 
insurance. In other cases, importers 
have taken out dollar insurance, paying 
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for premiums with non-ECA dollars. 
ECA has no objection to these practices. 

Under the modification, when a par- 
ticipating country ECA to 
finance dollar insurance, dollars recov- 
ered, in case of loss, will be restored to 
ECA’s program funds for the country 
concerned. 

The modification is not 
add significant costs to the country pro- 
grams. An estimate, prepared jointly 
by representatives of the marine-insur- 
ance industry and ECA Controller Eric 
L. Kohler, revealed that the possible pre- 
mium costs of cargo insurance that might 
have been placed on ECA's $4,000,000,000 
procurement program _ authorized 
through January would have approxi- 
mated $2,700,000, of which the ECA- 
financed portion might have been even 
less. 

The $2,700.000 figure was reached after 
making deductions for ocean freight in- 
cluded in the program costs, tradition- 
ally noninsured purchases from Govern- 
ment agencies, offshore purchases, and 
other purchases that are not normally 
insured, at least with dollars. 

Premiums on marine-cargo insurance 
received in 1848 by American under- 
writers are estimated to have been at 
least $80,000,009. 


requests 


expected to 


ECA Announces New Procurement 
Authorizations 


The procurement authorizations an- 
nounced during the week ended Thurs- 
day, February 24, totaled $36,659,009 
and brought cumulative authorizations 
to $4,735,943 ,000 

Grants to Western European 
tries, Trieste, Korea, and China are in- 
cluded in the figures. The new authori- 
zations announced in press releases num- 
bered 422, 427, 428, and 430 contained 
commodities and raw materials such as 
oil, machinery, equipment, metals, and 
foodstuffs. They were issued to Austria, 
Bizone Germany, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Denmark, France, the French Zone of 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Trieste, United 
Kingdom, and Korea 

ECA says its weekly reports on author- 
izations by commodity groups will be 
listed henceforth according to weekly 
totals instead of on a cumulative basis 
Meanwhile, a cumulative commodity ar- 
rangement will be announced once a 
month. This plan is expected to make 
it possible to issue weekly reports on a 
more regular schedule than was possible 
under the previous system. Amounts are 
listed in thousands of dollars 


coun- 


Cumulative 
Weekly through 


Recipient countrie total Feb. 24 


Austria (decrease ) $474 $227, £99 
Belgium-Luxembourg 3, 567 198, 194 
Denmark 321 102, 016 
France (decrease) 1,992 1,043,050 
Germany—French Zone 477 88, 198 


Cumulative 


Weekly th rough 

Recipient ccuntries total Feb, 24 
Germany — Bizone $4, 331 $391, 417 
Greece (decrease) J, 286 153, €87 
Iceland 5, 787 
Ire.and 2, 274 69, 144 
Italy (decrease) 341 529, 93 
Indonesia 61, 74) 
Netherlands (decrease 1, 033 376, 303 
Norway 910 80, 939 
Sweden 1, 500 32, 780 
Trieste 57 10, 863 
Turkey 9, 327 
United Kingdom 24,248 1, 141, 387 
Total, Europe 30,159 4, 532, 645 
China 195, 648 
Korea 990 7, 650 


Total, all countries 36,659 4, 735, 948 


NOTE 
OOO decrease (exact 


The above figures include a $29,368. 

amount) which repre. 

sents the sum of adjustments and amend- 

ments to authorizations issued during the 

week against second and third quarter, 1948 
nas 


The totals of the week's authorizations 
were arranged by commodity groups in 
the following manne! 





Fats and oil #465 
Fruits and nuts( except peanuts) 35 
Miscellaneous edible vegetable and 
animal product (decrecse 350 
Petroleum product 30, 566 
Cotton 140 
Chemicals and related products (de- 
crease 479 
Hides, skins, and leather 16 
Fabricated basic textiles 1, 491 
Lumhgr and lumber manufactures 
decrea 8) 
Pulp, paper, and paper product 900 
Nonmetallic mineral 10 
Metallic ores and concentrate 300 
Iron and steel mill products 1, 333 
Nonferrous metals and product 5, 355 
Machinery and equipment 8, 616 
Miscellaneous raw and semifinished 
products 1, 455 
Vehicles and equipment 4,412 
Tobacco 1, 04 
Miscellaneou inedible inimal and 
egetable 4) 
Miscellaneou industrial materials 
ind manufactured product de- 
( ease 82 
Ocean fre ht 3 
I Europe 99, 527 
Net adjustment t ill author itions 
issued against econd nd third 
quarter, 1948 fund decrees 9, 36 
Ne otal, Europe 3), 15) 
Grand total §9, 527 
Food and agricultu commed- 
itie 2, 786 
Industrial commoditie 52, 623 
Technical service 
Ccean freight 4,118 
KOREA 
Ocean freight 6, 500 
A new engineering works has been 


opened at Amsterdam, in the Nether- 
lands, for the construction of bakery ma- 
chines, woodworking and_ bookbinder’s 
machinery, and machine tools, which be- 
fore the war were imported mainly from 
Germany. The need for such machines 
is very great both in the Netherlands and 
abroad. 
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, 144 
, $34 
., 74] ° ° ° 
3, 209 Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
), 939 » . y 
~~ Branch, Office of International Trade 
), 863 
), 327 Ff 
|, 387 - 
2, 645 = 
, 648 
1, 650 
», 942 
968. Trade Lists of Commercial other manufacturers, and will probably ment, rails, signaling equipment, struc- 
.pre- rr ee oe visit Philadelphia, New York, Cleveland, tural steel for bridges, hand tools, and ex- 
strié es a “% 1es . ei . ; ; eats ; 
end- Industria .. . Detroit, Chicago, and San Francisco. plosives. The mission plans to remain 
a Soon To Be Available The delegation consists of: in the United States until approximately 
948 : 
The Commercial Intelligence Branch Luang Charan Snidmongs, Under-Secretary pril 8, and can be contacted through 
f the Department of Commerce will, in of State, Ministry of Communications. the Office of the Commercial Attaché at 
0 e Vepse ; / , ; ’ Truang WV - y ™ ‘hie shanties . z ae 
lons : i" : ‘ Luang Vidura Vidhikol, Chief Mechanical the Siamese Embassy in Washington. 
sin | the near future, publish a new trade-list Engineer, Royal Railways of Siam Additi } infor ti ning th 
series of Commercial Industrial Testing Luang Videt Yontrakich, Royal Railways of a itional Intormation concerning e 
; wn i Siam itinerary and current whereabouts of the 
' Laboratories in various countries. De- ed : : 
©4865 Luang Thavil, Director General, Foreign delegation will be obtainable from the 
é tails including size, equipment, and ma- Teale Gentics shal eal i Miemioasbiataid ; ‘ : 
* | terials tested will be included under each venine seliesedios se alia ipiadeuasiis Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
| erials tested V , , } ‘reac 
| listin In addition to the railway equipment ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
350 Isting. , : . 
= United States importers and exporters mentioned, the mission is interested in and through the Field Offices of the 
‘as : : eo ale machine tools and other repair equip- Department of Commerce after March 15. 
120 as well as various United States Govern- 
ment procurement agencies, have indi- 
479 
18 cated the desirability of having such lists 
a available. Although it is believed that 
the number of testing laboratories in Editor's Nete 
8) various areas is quite limited, the knowl- war 
635 c th silability of ex rhe firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
10 edge of the availability of existing fa- buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
300 cilities will enable United States foreign firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
333 traders to take advantage of the services Service ollicers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
355 offered, with a subsequent lessening of American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
|, 616 difficult - , ‘ed : ; f with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
unCulues €xperienced in consequence ae information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
455 | disputes over quality and quantity of or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
12 merchandise shipped. Commercial Intelligence Branch. 
04 Lists will soon be published for the While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
follow edi ne Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions » 
4] ONOWINE COUNTIES undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
Australia India and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Argentina Madagascar country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
82 Belgium Con Mexico and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
, 118 | Bolivia Philippine Republic United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
' Brazil Rhodesia before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
. 597 British East Africa Surinam trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
Fritish Malaya Turkey International Trade 
Chile Union of South Af- World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
) 963 France rica firms listed herein, with the exception of those in cccupied areas, and may be 
Greece Uruguay obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
. 159 Italy of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 
), 527 , } 
, Lists from other parts of the world Ind F C liti 
¥ , ale 
186 will be published at a later date. ndex, by Commodities 
, 623 Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections 
Siamese Railway Delegati 
, ' : ‘ § | 
118 nn — ail ay I . le aati — Alcoholic Beverages 17 Molds: 13 
lo \ isit | < ws Algerian Products: 1 Motion-Picture Film: 3 
, 500 . Asbestos (Crude): 22 Novelties and Art Objects: 20 
. Siamese railway and communications Brushes: 14 Photographic Equipment and Supplies 
officials, now in London, are due to arrive Building Materials: i9 16, 28 
een in the United States on or about March Clothing and Accessories: 8, 26, 27 Seeds: 18, 23 
] . Copr 11 Textiles: 5, 9, 10, 15, 27 
= 14. The purpose o > delegation’s v pote aie ; 
1e1 pur} f the delegati n’ visit i nT Wénies 3 
ma- Is to investigate the possibility of pur- Foodstuffs: 11, 12, 21 Tourist Travel: 2 
ler’s chasing locomotives, cars, and other Forest Products: 6, 11 Toys: 16 
be- equipment required for the rehabilita- Horticulture: 7 Watches and Clocks: 16 
, . *hinery Watchmaker Tools and Accessories: 16 
rom tion of the Siamese railroads, according gag rons , ila sian oi : 
: to ) rie: 77 ‘ , at Bano P seria nes 7 
ines : the American Embassy at Bangkok Agricultural and Construction—24, 25 
and The delegation plans to visit a number 
of locomotive and car works, as well as 
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Belgian Mission Here 
To Study Power Plants 


The Belgian Ministry of Economic Co- 
ordination has appointed G. Marchal, 
Director of the Administration de ] Ener- 
gie of the Ministry, to head a delegation 
to visit the United States for the purpose 
of studying power-plant organization and 
maintenance. Other members of the 
delegation are: 

(1) George J. L. Van Antro, director of 
production of the Société d'Electricité de 
l’Escaut (Merxem-Antwerp), director of 
production of the Société Générale 
Belge de Production d’Electricité (IN- 
TERESCAUT ), and representing Fédéra- 
tion Professionnelle des Producteurs et 
Distributeurs d’Electricité de Belgique, 
31 Rue Belliard, Brussels. Mr. Van Antro 
is interested in planning maintenance of 
electric-power stations and _ requests 
technical information on means and or- 
ganization and personnel used for run- 
ning and maintaining power stations. He 
will concentrate on studying: 

(a) Characteristics of plans (e. g. boilers, 
turbines and alternators); 

(b) How they are operated and main- 
tained; 

(c) Numbers and qualifications of per- 
sonnel; 

(ad) Salary schedules (including overtime 
premiums, bonuses, social benefits) ; 

(e) Repair facilities—tools, metals used 
and general organization; 

(f) Spare parts; 

(g) Controls (electrical, 
thermal); 

(h) Diffusion of technical information; 

(i) Management-labor relations in power 
plants 


chemical, and 


(2) Mr. de Schaetzen, engineer with 
the Société de Coordination de la Pro- 
duction et du Transport de 1’Electricité, 
31 Rue Belliard, Brussels—a company 
which purchases power from one part of 
the country for transmission and sale in 
other parts. Mr. de Schaetzen will be 
interested in studying long-distance 
transmission of power in all its aspects. 

This mission plans to visit a number 
of power stations in the United States, 
most of which have already been visited, 
about 2 years ago, by another Belgian 
group representing the same interests, 
interested in building and installing 
power plants. That group was also in- 
terested in purchasing power-plant 
equipment. 

The delegation plans to arrive in the 
United States about March 10 for a 
month’s visit. Interested firms should 
address correspondence to George J. L. 
Van Antro, c/o Walker L. Cisler, Pro- 
duction Department, The Detroit Edison 
Co., 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Itinerary: New York, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, D. C., Boston, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore. 

A current World Trade Directory Re- 
port is being prepared on _ Société 


12 





News.” 


tion as to the source of supply. 


this spring. 


potential suppliers. 


merchandise and sources of supply. 


details are available from Warren 
Washington. D. ¢ 





New Directory of British Merchandise 


\merican importers and buyers will soon have available to them a monthly 
review of British merchandise ready for export to the United States. This 
review will take the form of a new publication, to be known as “British 
It will have a format composed of panels in which will appear illus. 
trations of British-made products, a brief description of them. and informa- 
“British News” 
distribution, without cost, and should have special appeal for United States 
importers, wholesalers. chain and mail-order firms, larger department stores, 
specialty stores, and industrial buvers. The first issue is scheduled to appear 

In supplying a channel of direct communication between American buyers 
and British sellers. the publishers hope to correct a long-recognized difficulty 
in Which American firms desiring to import from the United Kingdom have 
been thwarted by the time and expense involved in making contacts with 
Surveys of buying offices in the United States have 
shown a willingness to import but a lack of information concerning available 


It has been announced that F. T. Clark. 52 Chancery Lane. London. W. €. 2. 
is the representative for “British News” in the United Kingdom. 


Lockwood. Inc.. 1631 K Street NW.. 


will have a controlled 





\dditional] 





d’Electricité de l’Escaut (Mexxem-Ant- 
werp), 28 Rue Nationale, Antwerp. 
World Trade Directory Reports on So- 
cieté Générale Belge de Production 
d'Electricité (INTERESCAUT), Federa- 
tion Professionnelle des Producteurs et 
Distributeurs d’Electriciteé de Belgique, 
and Société de Coordination de la Pro- 
duction et du Transport de 1’Electricite 
are being prepared. 


Bids Invited for Pumps. 
Compressors, and Accessories 


Public bids covering the supply of vari- 
ous electric pumps, compressors, and 
accessories are invited by the Govern- 
ment of Argentina. Conditions for bid- 
ding and blueprints are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

All bids must be presented not later 
than April 7, 1949, to the Ministerio de 
Obras Publicas, Administracion General 
de Obras Sanitarias de la Nacion, Charcas 
1840, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Ireland in Urgent Need of 
Knitting-Machine Needles 


Purchase quotations for needles for 
knitting machines are urgently re- 
auested by Gaeltarra Eireann, the or- 
ganization for Gaeltacht Services, the 
agency of the Irish Department of Lands 
responsible for the organization and 
operation of certain rural industries in 
Eire. 

The United States Legation in Dublin 
has furnished the Department of Com- 
merce with a few needles of the type 
known as “Aiguille No. 2 Dubied” 10 


Gaeltarra 
Interested firms and 


gage, desired by Eireann, 
individuals may 
obtain a needle on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Quotations should be submitted to 
Gaeltarra Eireann, Fenian Street, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 


Foreign Visitors 


representing 


1. Algeria—M. André Ratel ing 
Societé Franco Americaine d’Echanges (im- 


porter, exporter, wholesaler), 56, Rue Mi- 
chelet, Algiers interested in buying tires 
and selling various Algerian products. Sched- 
uled to arrive February 18, via New York, for 
a month's visit U. S. address: Park Central 
Hotel, Seventh Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street 


New York, N. Y 
and Washington 


Itinerary: Akron, New York 


2. Brazil—Simon Fleiss, representing Bra- 
siltur, Cia. Brasileira de Turismo, (tourist 
agency), Rua Libero Badaro 86, Sao Paul 
is interested in increasing tourist travel be- 
tween the United States and Brazil. Due to 
arrive March 15, via New York, for a visit of 
2 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Simmons Tours 
1350 Broadway, New York, N. Y._ Itinerary 
New York, Washington, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco 

3. British Guiana—Hilary Correia, repre- 
enting Demerara Film Exchange Co., Ltd 
189 Church and Waterloo Streets, George- 
town, is interested in obtaining distribution 
rights or arrangements or outright purchase 
of cinematographic film Scheduled to ar- 
rive February 15, via New York, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Ernest Rocha, 
74 Plymouth Road, Rockville Centre, Long 
Island, New York. Itinerary: New York 

4. Ecuador—Galo Goldscheider, represent- 
ing Patex Co. (importer, manufacturer), 1570 
Avenida America, P. O. Box 3100, Quito, 1s 
interested in importing tertile machinery 
also seeks technical information on textiles 
and desires to visit textile manufacturers 
Scheduled to arrive March 20, via Miami, for 
a visit of 2 months U. S. address: c/0 
Schlesex Corp., 24 Stone Street, New York 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Buffalo. 
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5. Netherlands—-Herman Meyling, repre- 
senting Herbert Stroink & Zoon (whole- 
saler, agents), Post Box 42, 1 Hengelosedwars- 
straat, Enschede, is interested in selling cot- 
ton tertiles. Due to arrive February 23, via 
New York, for a visit of 344 weeks. U. S. 
address: Commodore Hotel, Lexington Avenue 
and Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, Milwaukee, and 
possibly Boston and Memphis. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 


Import Opportunities 


6. Algeria- Barbary Coast Co. (commission 
merchant), 6, Rue Drouillet, Algiers, offers to 
export briarwood blocks. Further informa- 
tion regarding prices and grades is available 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

7. Australia—James Mitchell (grower and 
exporter), 172 Harrow Road, Kogarah, Sydney, 
offers to export top-grade cymbidium orchid 
blooms on stems. Firm states it has avail- 
able 75,000 blooms during season (September 
and October). Firm also seeKs a representa- 
tive in the United States, preferably whole- 
saler with connection by air in major cities 
Port of landing is San Francisco, Calif. 

8. Belgium-——-Marcelle Claude (manufac- 
turer), 22 Rue de la Bourse, Brussels, offers 
to export combed woolen jersey clothing for 
ladies and children. One card containing 
samples of jersey is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. Belgium—Georges Soumagne, Fabrique 
de Garnitures de Cardes (manufacturer), 22 
Rue de Vise, Liege, wishes to export and seeKs 
agent for all kinds of card clothing, cou- 
plings,and straps. Samples will be furnished 
by foreign firm. 

10. Belgium—tTiscar S. A. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 61 Rue de Limbourg, Verviers, 
wishes to export first-grade card clothing 
foundations. Also, firm desires a representa- 
tive in the United States 

11. Ceylon—-Weerasinghe & Guneris (ex- 
porter, manufacturer), P. O. Box 874, Co- 
lombo, wishes to export ebony wood, satin- 
wood, cinnamon, essential oils, desiccated 
coconut, coconut oil, tea, and copra 

12. Denmark—-Roskilde Ostefabrik (whole- 
saler), Kamstrupsti 36, Roskilde, wishes to 
export up to 10 metric tons each month of 
ordinary Danish cheeses of best quality, 45 
percent fat. Control and inspection in ac- 
cordance with the Danish Export Promotion 
Department's specification at port of ship- 
ment at the expense of the Danish State by 
whom the action is carried out. Firm is de- 
sirous of entering into negotiations with in- 
terested United States firms or individuals 
for the purpose of establishing a Joint whole- 
sale outlet in the New York City area for 
all types of Danish cheeses 

13. England—Randle & Smith Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), Rea Street 
South, Birmingham, Warwickshire, desires to 
export molds for the manufacture of choco- 
late and chocolate biscuits. 

14. France—I. R. Oliver (manufacturer), 
Chemin des Aygalades, Saint-Antoine, Mar- 
seille, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
paint brushes, large sizes, round, copper fer- 
rules, French or Chinese bristles. Patented 
construction, individually made to assure 
fine quality 

15. France Spriet, Hennion & Compagnie 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 209 
Boulevard Gambetta, Roubaix, Nord, offers 
to export wholesale quantities of worsted vel- 
vet and combed wool crépe for dresses, coats, 
and tailored suits. 

16. Germany—Schlubach 


& Co., Ballin- 
damm 14/15, Hamburg 1, 


offers to export 
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clocks, watches, watchmaker tools and acces- 
sories, cameras, and toys. 

17. Ireland—Davis Strangman & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), The Brewery, Waterford, 
wishes to export high-grade ale, beer, porter, 
and stout. Available each month: 100 bar- 
rels of 36 Imperial gallons. Inspection can 
be made by an approved agent at the Irish 
firm’s expense. Also, firm seeks representa- 
tives in industrial areas near the Atlantic 
seaboard. Firm would appreciate receiving 
any information regarding regulations gov- 
erning the import of these products. 

18. Italy—-Ditta Agronomo Battista Cerri 
(processor, export merchant, wholesaler), 235 
Via Toscana, Bologna, offers to export the 
following seeds: alfalfa, clover, birdsfoot, tre- 
foil, black vetch, Spanish asparacette, Greek 
hay, lotus, lupine, sorghum. Quality: purity 
96-97 percent, germination 88-90 percent. 

19. Merico-—Luis M. Silva, S. A. (exporter 
and manufacturer of wooden articles, espe- 
cially doors), Coyoacan #1430, Col. del Valle, 
Mexico, D. F., has available for export one 
carload weekly of first-grade wooden doors 
(750 outside doors or 1,000 inside doors) 
Dimensions according to United States stand- 
ards, weight 25 to 33 kilograms each. 

20. Scotland—Onyx Art Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Industrial Estate, Chap- 
elhall, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
marble and alabaster fancy goods such as 
clocks, lamps, book ends, ash trays, writing 
sets, and cigarette cases. 


Export Opportunities 


21. British West Indies — Sevkinandan 
Rampersaud (import merchant, sales agent, 
manufacturers’ agent, commission mer- 
chant), 5 Henry Street, Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, seeKs purchase quotations for garlic, 
onions, potatoes, peas, beans, and peanuts. 
Firm is interested in obtaining the above 
commodities principally from California. 

22. Germany—Becker & Haag (importing 
distributor), 25, Kirchenallee, Hamburg, 
wishes purchase quotations for all qualities 
of crude asbestos, quantities depending on 
import permits granted by JEIA. 

23. Italy—-Ditta Agronomo Battista Cerri 
(importing distributor), 235 Via Toscana, 
Bologna, seeks purchase quotations for field 
seeds, seed grains, legumes and cereals, and 
gramineous seeds. 

24. Mexico—-Equipos Industriales y Agri- 
colas, S. A. (importer of construction, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural machinery and 
parts on own account and commission), Edi- 
ficio Pensiones, Plaza de la Republica 6, Mex- 
ico, D. F., seeks quotations for 40-horsepower 
tractors with 3-disk plows. 

25. Netherlands—N. V. Het Landbouwhuis 
M. J. Spruyt & Zonen (importing distribu- 
tor), 23 Prinsegracht, The Hague, wishes 
quotations for agricultural tractors, 12 horse- 
power, 4-wheel, preferably with rubber-tire 
wheels, gasoline or crude-oil driven, of low, 
narrow construction, especially suitable for 
operation in orchards. 


Agency Opportunities 


26. Belgium—Marcelle Claude (agent), 22 
Rue de la Bourse, Brussels, seeks agency for 
ladies’ apparel. Firm manufactures ladies’ 
suits and children's clothing of woolen jersey 
and is interested in obtaining agencies from 
firms handling other ladies’ apparel. 

27. British West Indies—John W. Yates & 
Co. (manufacturers’ agent), 8 Charlotte 
Street, Port of Spain, Trinidad, seeks repre- 
sentation for medium- and low-priced cotton 
piece goods, men’s shirts and underwear, 
ladies’ underwear and nylon stockings. Firm 
desires contact with a mill representative or 
a direct factory connection. 

28. Denmark—Stener Aarsdal (manufac- 
turer's agent), 29 Amagertorv, Copenhagen 


K, seeks agency from manufacturers of pho- 
tographic supplies such as film, plates, cam- 
eras, lamps, flash bulbs, movie cameras, and 
spotlights. Firm desires samples and de- 
scriptive literature. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained only by American 
firms from this Branch and from De- 
part of Commerce Field Offices. The 
price is $1 a list for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Siam. 

Advertising Media—Azores. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers 
Dealers—Surinam. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—British Guiana. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Burma. 

Bakeries—Siam. 

Basketware Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Italy. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—TIraq. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Surinam. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers—Ecuador. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers—Nether- 
lands. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers—Turkey. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers—Union 
of South Africa. 

Business Firms—Libya. 

Canneries—Siam. 


and 


Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Bolivia. 
Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 


Manufacturers—Egypt. 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender and 
Girdle Manufacturers and Exporters—France. 

Dairy Industry—Netherlands West Indies. 

Dairy Industry—Panama. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Denmark. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Peru. 

Fiber-Box Manufacturers—United King- 
dom. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Colombia. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Iraq. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Bolivia. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Portugal. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Canada. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Ecuador. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Denmark. 


Kitchenware, Wooden, Manufacturers— 
Netherlands. 
Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 


Barbados. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Trin- 
idad. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Guatemala. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Hong Kong. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Iraq. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Portugal. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Venezuela. 

Macaroni 
Argentina. 


and Noodle Manufacturers— 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM L.s. EMBASSY AT 
BLENOS AIRES 


(Dated February 21, 1949) 


The following report covers the 4-week 
period ended February 19. 

With the resignation of Miguel Mi- 
randa, the newly appointed economic 
officials of the Government appeared to 
have a freer hand in attempting to cope 
with the economic situation. 
uneasiness about the present situation 
was reflected in several sharp drops on 
the stock market, which remained at a 
low level. The uncertainty has been 
heightened by the absence of newspapers 
in Buenos Aires due to a printers’ strike 
since February 7. 

One of the initial moves by the new 
National Economic Council was the sus- 
pension (with some exceptions) of trans- 
fers of funds abroad and the discon- 
tinuance of the granting of exchange 
permits for imports. Permits already 
granted must be revalidated. New regu- 
lations are to be issued covering the 
granting of permits in the future 

The Central Bank announced on Feb- 
ruary 12 that it would accept applica- 
tions for new exchange permits and for 
revalidations of old ones, but no indica- 
tion of criteria for approval was given. 
Argentine Consuls were instructed as 
of February 15 to require evidence of 
exchange permit before certifying to 
consular invoices. Goods arriving in 
Argentina not covered by permit must be 
reexported. Goods en route to, or in port 
in, Argentina on the date of the regu- 
lation and not covered by permit may 
be allowed to enter, if the importer uses 
his own exchange resources and pays an 
extra charge amounting to from 30 to 
50 percent of the value of the goods. 

The Secretary of Finance in a public 
statement indicated that no changes in 
the official exchange rates were contem- 
plated. The National Economic Coun- 
cil announced that a plan of economy 
in Government expenditures would be 
instituted and that the anti-inflationary 
measures announced last October would 
be carried out. 
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Further evidences of the increasingly 
dangerous inflation were seen in the up- 
ward revision of railway freight rates, 
and the sharp increases in telephone 
and postal tariffs. Just as those Gov- 
ernment enterprises found it necessary 
to increase their charges, so did the City 
of Buenos Aires find it necessary to in- 
stitute new and heavier taxes. 

By decree dated February 3, the manu- 
facture of X-ray film was declared to 
be of national interest and accordingly 
imports of competing X-ray film will be 
limited, whereas special privileges will 
be given for the importation of raw 
materials not obtained locally 

As a result of the exchange difficulties 
a shortage of paper is beginning to be 
noticed in a scarcity of shipping bags 

Grain exports from late January 
through the first 2 weeks of February 
were considerably larger than the rela- 
tively low level of the preceding month 
averaging a total of about 120,000 metric 
tons per week Wheat accounted for 
more than 52 percent of the total and 
corn for most of the remainder 

Scattered rains fell over most of the 
major crop and livestock zones during the 
first half of February, but did not sub- 
Stantially benefit the cattle-fattening 
belt located in western Buenos Aires 
province and La Pampa territory. 

Despite reduced sowings, little rain, 
and hot drying winds, prospects are still 
fair for the current corn crop. Trade 
sources indicate that existing stocks are 
in excess of 1,000,000 metric tons. 

Argentina has fixed the following basic 
buying prices for the 1948-49 crops 
These prices are identical with last year’s 
quotations with the ez:ception of barley, 
which was increased 1.50 pesos per 100 
kilos. In view of the increased cost of 
production, producer reaction to these 
prices was unfavorable. 

Price in peso 
per 100 


Commodity kilogram 


Linseed 30 
Oats 16 
Rye 17. 50 
Rapeseed 30 
Barley 15 


Reports indicate bumper crops of ap- 
ples and pears from the Rio Negro re- 
gion. Shipment to the United States 
of pears and grapes are expected to in- 








crease by several hundred percent over 
1948 exports. 

A record price of 71 pesos per 10 kilo. 
grams for fine merino wool was paid by 
local industry during the month of Jap. 
uary. It is reported that 75 pesos per 19 
kilograms is currently being asked fo 
fine wool. 

The cancellation of meat contracts by 
the United States Army early in Febru. 
ary caused a negative reaction in Buenos 
Aires 

Progressive slow-downs and general ]a- 
bor unrest among frigorifico workers dur- 

ng January reduced meat slaughter. As 
a result of the intervention by the Na- 
tional Economic Council, the Meat Work- 
ers Union gave orders in early February 
for work to be resumed under norma] 
conditions. Argentina remains unlikely 
to fulfill meat shipments under ths 
Andes Agreement In the face of con- 
tinued labor difficulties it is possible that 
there will be a deficit of over 60,000 metri 
tons by March 31 


5 | 
Canada 
LIRGRAM FROM Ss. EMIBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated February 17, 1949) 


Despite mixed and uneven trends dis- 
cernible in some leading industrial cate- 
gories, over-all production in Canada 
since the beginning of the year has ap- 
proximated the high volume of activity 
recorded in the last quarter of 1948. It 
appears, however, that the past year 
marked the final stages in the process 
of large-scale reconversion and expansion 
and that production is increasingly tend- 
ing to level off and stabilize. 

Confirmation of this development | 
contained in the annual report of the 
Governor of the Bank of Canada just re- 
leased, which indicates a reversal of pre- 
vious policy regarding the extension 0! 
bank credit to finance business capital 
extension. Based on the assumption an¢ 
belief that capital investments in 1948 
would involve a substantially greater ust 
of labor and materials, with consequent 
increased inflationary pressures, the re 
port for 1947 suggested a restrictive pol 
icy. The 1948 report states that the indi- 
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cations are now that the extreme pres- 
sures which were generally present in 
the business capital investment field may 
abate somewhat in 1949 and the sugges- 
tion made “a year ago is no longer nec- 
essary or appropriate.” The inference 
appears to be that an easing of credit for 
capital investment might now be appro- 
priate and desirable in the light of the 
improved supply position and contraction 
cf private investment in capital enter- 
prises. 

It is expected that production statistics 
when available will not exceed the figures 
established in the closing months of last 
year and that some modest decline may 
ee recorded. No official index figures are 
available indicating production trends 
since the first of the year, but the follow- 
ing industries are operating at or above 
rated capacity: Pulp and paper, slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing, automotive, 
petroleum, iron and steel, non-ferrous- 
metal smelting and refining, textile, rail- 
way rolling stock, and machinery and 
agricultural implement. Mineral pro- 
duction is being maintained at the high 
levels established last year when the 
value of output increased by 25 percent 
and established an all-time high. The 
gold-mining industry has recovered con- 
siderably from the depressed state which 
affected it since the end of the war and 
has returned to production levels un- 
equaled since 1943. Production of nickel, 
zinc, copper, and lead exceeded in vol- 
ume all postwar levels, and sharp in- 
creases in price resulted in unprecedented 
returns to the six principal producing 
companies. 

With substantial increase in shipments 
to the United States, the volume of 
slaughtering and meat packing continues 
at about the same level as during the 
closing months of 1948. The high rate 
of production is expected to be continued 
during the current quarter, but it is 
predicted that output for the second 
quarter will taper off sharply. Flour 
milling remains on a decreased schedule 
because of restricted foreign markets, 
and no upturn is anticipated. 

Pulp and paper production continues 
to exceed rated capacity. January pro- 
duction of newsprint exceeded output 
in the like month of last year by nearly 
4 percent. The current season pulpwood 
cut was sharply curtailed because of last 
year’s record production and improved 
inventories of mills. The decline in ex- 
port demand has restricted lumber and 
logging operations. Cut-back in current 
operations and export sales foreshadows 
considerable decline in output this year. 

Cotton-textile operations in January, 
although less than in the preceding 
month, were the highest for any Janu- 
ary in the past 6 years. Estimated 1948 
production was approximately 5 percent 
above 1947. Shipbuilding continues to 
contract and the boot and shoe and 
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leather and rubber industries are still on 
a restricted production basis. 

Construction awards in January were 
more than double those during the like 
month of last year, with increases in 
every category. Some form of govern- 
mental assistance to the shipbuilding 
industry has been officially announced. 
Also, the Government has indicated an 
offer to provide financial assistance to 
steel companies on a 50-50 loan basis to 
develop new primary units of production. 

Canadian total foreign trade in 1948 
(including foreign exports, but excluding 
gold) amounted in value to $5,747,000,- 
000, an increase of nearly 7 percent. Do- 
mestic exports amounted to $3,075,400,- 
000, a gain of 10.8 percent, and foreign 
exports aggregated $34,600,000. Imports 
totaled $2,636,900,000, an increase of $63,- 
000,000. The surplus of exports for the 
year amounted to $473,100,000 as com- 
pared with $237,800,000 in 1947. Higher 
prices were of considerable importance. 
In terms of the physical volume of goods, 
it is estimated that imports were reduced 
by 10 percent, while exports were main- 
tained approximately at the 1947 level. 

The year was characterized by sharply 
increased exports to the United States 
and decreased imports from that source, 
whereas a reverse trend was evident in 
trade with the United Kingdom, with im- 
ports up and exports down. Domestic 
exports to the United States totaled $1,- 
501,000,000, a gain of $466,800,000, and 
imports from the United States totaled 
$1,805,800,000, a decrease of $168,900,000. 
The unfavorable balance, therefore, 
which amounted to $918,100,000 for 1947 
was reduced to $283,600,000 for the year 
just closed. 

Exports to the United Kingdom 
dropped to $686,900,000 in 1948 from 
$751,200,000 in 1947, while imports ad- 
vanced from $189,400,000 to $299,500,000. 
The surplus of exports in trade with the 
United Kingdom declined from $564,300,- 
000 to $389,209,C00. 

As a result of the improved trade posi- 
tion with the United States plus net 
tourist expenditures and United States 
dollar payments for off-shore purchases 
the Canadian gold and United States 
dollar holdings reached $1,000,090,000 on 
December 3. This improvement per- 
mitted some modification and relaxa- 
tion of import control effective January 
1. There is every reason to believe that 
Canadian reserves are continuing to in- 
crease, and it is expected that further 
decontrol measures will be instituted as 
Government holdings appreciate. The 
necessity of importing more goods from 
the United Kingdom and other sterling 
areas to reduce their balance of payment 
deficit with Canada was underlined in 
the Bank of Canada report and was re- 
peatedly emphasized during the past 
year. A number of trade missions have 


visited Canada, continuing British and 
Canadian committees are working on 
this problem, and it is likely that renewed 
efforts will be made to encourage in- 
creased purchases from the United King- 
dom during the present year. A signifi- 
cant move in the development of British- 
Canadian trade was the unfreezing of the 
$235,000,000 balance of the 1946 loan to 
Britain permitting drawings at the rate 
of $10,000,000 monthly commencing on 
January 21. 

Heavy precipitation and run-offs as a 
result of mild weather have replenished 
storage dams, lakes, and reservoirs so 
that normal deliveries of hydroelectric 
power now have largely been reinstated 
in eastern Ontario and western Quebec. 
The west coast continues to suffer from 
a power shcrtage which is hampering 
production. 

Employment continues at high levels 
and calm prevails in the labor field, with 
strikes practically nonexistent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGE IN CERTIFICATE OF VALUE IN 
CANADIAN INVOICE FORMS 


The dutiable value provision of the Ca- 
nadian Customs Act has been amended to 
comply with the commitments of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade signed 
at Geneva on October 30, 1947. The amend- 
ment necessitates a change in the certifi- 
cate-of-value clause on the special commer- 
cial invoice forms “MA” and “NA” required 
to cover all commercial shipments of goods 
to Canada from the United States. The new 
forms are required on and after April 1, 1949. 

The principal change occurs in the rede- 
fining of ‘fair market value” as it appears in 
paragraph 4 on form MA required for goods 
sold prior to shipment to Canada and in 
paragraph 6 of form NA required for goods 
shipped on consignment without sale by 
American exporters. American firms export- 
ing to Canada should make certain that 
their suppliers are informed of the change 
before placing orders for either type of in- 
voice form. 

[Specimens of the new Canadian invoice 
forms may be obtained through the Field 
Offices of this Department or by writing the 
British Commonwealth Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.| 


Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UsE OF FUEL OIL RESTRICTED AND PRICE 
INCREASED 


In order to discourage the consumption of 
fuel oil, the Chilean Ministry of Economy 
and Commerce issued an order dated and 
effective February 8, 1949, requiring all users 
to obtain individual permits and raising the 
price by increasing the rate of exchange for 
a portion of fuel-oil import purchases from 
31 to 43 pesos to the dollar, states a report 
from the U. S. Embassy at Santiago, dated 
February 9, 1949. 

The Minister of Economy and Commerce 
explained that this move was necessitated by 
the serious position of the Chilean coal pro- 
ducers. 
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China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RELIEF PARCELS uP TO $50 IN VALUE PER- 
MITTED DUTY-FREE ENTRY 


Because of the numerous inquiries con- 
cerning regulations governing the entry of 
relief supplies and parcels into China, the 
following pertinent information is made 
available with respect to a recent agreement 
between the United States and the Republic 
of China involving the duty-free entry of 
such articles and payment of inland Chinese 
transportation charges through the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration: 

(1) Relief goods sent by voluntary non- 
profit relief agencies qualified under ECA 
regulations to their approved representatives 
in China will continue to be afforded duty- 
free entry. 

(2) Relief packages originating in the 
United States and consigned to individuals 
in China, the declared value of which is not 
over $50, are permitted duty-free importa- 
tion. Such packages are to contain only 
nonperishable foods, clothing (including 
shoes), and mailable medical and health 
supplies. (Under United States regulations 
the combined total domestic retail value of 
all butter and other edible fats and oils 
included in each package must not exceed 
$5, and the combined total domestic retail 
value of all streptomycin, quinine sulfate, 
and quinine hydrochloride may not exceed 
$5.) Such packages are to be clearly marked 
“USA Gift Parcels” and, when shipment is 
by parcel post, the usual customs declara- 
tions are to be affixed. 

(3) Charges for transporting relief goods 
and parcels within China to their ultimate 
destination, whether by common carrier or 
by parcel post, are to be paid out of a special 
local currency account by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. Monthly statements of the 
amounts so spent are to be made available 
to both the ECA Mission in China and to the 
Controller of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

(4) The rate established for sending USA 
gift parcels to China via parcel post is 14 
cents a pound or fraction thereof. The 
weight limitation to such places as Shanghai 
and Canton is 50 pounds. 


Denmark 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 
(Dated February 14, 1949) 


Merchandise imports were valued at 
332,000,000 crowns in December and ex- 
ports at 257,000,000 crowns. These totals 
brought imports for the entire year to 
3,419,000,000 and exports to 2,731,000,000 
crowns. The resultant import surplus 
was 688,000,000 crowns. The Govern- 
ment’s balance-of-trade estimates for 
1949, published February 4, place imports 
at 4,300,000,000 and exports at 3,200,000,- 
000 crowns. (1 Danish crown=about 
$0.208.) 

Denmark concluded new trade agree- 
ments with Poland, Turkey, and the 
Soviet Zone in Germany in December, 
and with Greece and Sweden in January. 
The most important were those with 
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Poland and Sweden; the others involve 
relatively small amounts of trade. 

Negotiations at Frankfurt-am-Main 
January 26 to February 4, by delegates of 
Denmark and the Military Governments 
in Germany of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, resulted in 
an agreement covering considerably in- 
creased exports of Danish agricultural 
products to the three zones; this is to 
balance trade through July 1949. A sup- 
plementary trade agreement with Spain 
is being discussed, and a representative 
of Israel is visiting Copenhagen to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of increasing 
Denmark-Israel trade. Negotiations with 
Belgium and Hungary were scheduled 
for February and with Norway and Yugo- 
slavia for March. 

During a 3-day conference in Stock- 
holm on January 13 to 15, Scandinavian 
delegates continued discussions of a 
customs union and freer trade between 
the Scandinavian countries. The next 
meeting, for preliminary GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) discus- 
sions, originally scheduled to be held in 
Copenhagen the first week of February, 
was postponed until March 7. Denmark 
has submitted lists of commodities for 
tariff negotiations under GATT with 29 
countries. The remaining list, for nego- 
tiation with the United Kingdom, will be 
submitted in the next few days. 

The basic exchange and import-export 
control law was extended in December 
until November 15, 1949, with a few 
amendments. The Minister of Commerce 
subsequently appointed a committee to 
prepare a report covering modification 
of this law and the price-control law. As 
a first step toward modified export and 
import controls, the Ministry of Com- 
merce is contemplating release from ex- 
port control of industrial products valued 
at between 400,000,000 and 500,000,000 
crowns annually (about 60 percent of all 
exports controlled by that Ministry) and 
release from import control of commodi- 
ties worth approximately 35,000,000 
crowns. The release from export control 
of certain less-important agricultural 
products, valued at between 20,000,000 
and 30,000,000 crowns is under considera- 
tion by the Ministry of Agriculture 
These modifications were expected to be- 
come effective on Marchl. Furthermore, 
it is intended to relax the regulations 
governing allocations of foreign exchange 
for traveling in Sweden, France, and the 
Netherlands. 

FINANCE 

The foreign-exchange position of the 
National Bank of Denmark and the com- 
mercial banks improved by roughly 30,- 
000,000 crowns in December. Net indebt- 
edness, including clearing accounts, of 
the National Bank declined from 572,- 
000,000 to 553,000,000 crowns, and assets 
of the commercial banks advanced from 
18,000,000 to 29,000.00 crowns. 


Legislation was enacted also in De. 
cember to release about 400,000,009 
crowns of compulsory cash reserves held 
by banks and savings banks. Require. 
ment of banks to main extraordinary 
cash reserves was introduced in 1943 a¢ 
an anti-inflationary measure. Release 
of part of these reserves was Motivated 
by a tightening of the money market in 
the latter half of 1948; it was considereg 
necessary chiefly to enable banks to meet 
increasing demands for credits to finance 
imports under ERP. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The wholesale price index showed a 
further small rise in December, at. 
tributed to higher prices of foodstuffs 
textiles and clothing, and _ fertilizers. 
Prices of other commodity groups were 
unchanged. The retail price index which 
is computed quarterly, showed a 4-point 
rise from October to January (1914 base) 
caused chiefly by higher costs of rent. 
clothing, footwear ,and laundry. There 
will result an automatic increase in wages 
of industrial workers, effective March 1. 
and in salaries paid State and municipal 
employees, effective April 1—estimated at 
50,000,000 to 60,000,000 crowns and ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 crowns respective- 
ly, per annum. 

Unemployment increased seasonally in 
December to 11 percent from 4.2 percent 
of all insured workers, according to pre- 
liminary estimate. The corresponding 
figure for the end of 1947 was 6.4 percent. 

Industrial production in December was 
lower than in the immediately preceding 
months, owing to the Christmas holidays, 
but it exceeded that of December 1947 
by about 11 percent. For all of 1948 
industrial output was nearly 12 percent 
above the 1947 total. Comparison of in- 
dustrial production in December was 
complicated by a change in the method 
of computing index numbers; the new 
method ignores seasonal fluctuations. 

Effective February 1, restrictions on 
domestic sales of automobile tires and 
tubes were removed; and the gasoline- 
saving regulations, restricting the oper- 
ation of motor vehicles to specified geo- 
graphic zones, were modified as concerns 
motortrucks 


Domintiean 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CILDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated February 21, 1949) 


Indications of the improvement in 
business conditions in the Dominican Re- 
public were generally lacking in Febru- 
ary. Substantially lower prices for many 
imported and domestic products brought 
about difficult problems of adjustment. 
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Lower purchasing power particularly af- 
fected the wholesale and retail trade in 
the Santiago area, where cacao consti- 
tutes the principal source of income. 
The official price paid to cacao producers 
dropped to $9.60 per 50 kilograms on Feb- 
ruary 21 from $11.25 paid in the pre- 
ceding week. In February 1948, pro- 
ducers were receiving $32.50 per 50 
kilograms for cacao. The decline in the 
price of cacao In part reflects weakness 
in world prices for this commodity, and 
in part the higher export duties which 
were put into effect last year. 

The sugarcane harvest continued un- 
der normal conditions, with all of the 
principal mills operating. The harvest 
of low-elevation coffee was completed in 
January. The coffee crop will be smaller 
than earlier estimates indicated, and the 
value of the crop has been reduced fur- 
ther by the relatively large percentage 
of mildewed beans found in coffee which 
thus far has been marketed. 

Corn prices were at about half the level 
of a few months ago. Since December 
the retail price of eggs in Ciudad Trujillo 
declined from 6 cents each to 4 cents; 
beans, from 10 to 6 cents per pound; and 
plantains from 4 to 2 cents each. 

Exports in January 1949 had a value 
of $4,012,000 as compared with $4,630,000 
in January 1948 and $4,113,000 in Janu- 
ary 1947. Shipments of chocolate in 
January 1949 totaled $301,000, of which 
$204,000 worth was shipped to Puerto 
Rico. Exports of chocolate in 1948 to- 
taled $1,088,000. Operations by the new 
chocolate-manufacturing company at 
Puerto Plata were the cause for the sub- 
stantial rise in chocolate exports in 
January. 

Exports in 1948 ‘comparable 1947 to- 
tals in parentheses) totaled $82,296,000 
$83,206,000), and by principal commodi- 
ties, were as follows: Raw sugar, $41,654, - 
000 ($50,424,000) ; $16,994,000 
($12,952,000) ; $5,604,000 
($4,050,000) : molasses, $4,- 


cacao, 
green coffee, 


blackstrap 


239,000 ($2,962,000): corn, $1,577,000 
($1,136,000) : chocolate, $1,088,000 ‘($380,- 
000) ; and bananas, $1,053,000 ($651,000). 


The value of imports totaled $53,638,000 
preliminary) in 1948 compared with 
$53,448,000 during 1947. 

Media of payment, including checking 
accounts and dollar notes in the hands 
of the public, declined from 46,525,000 
dollars pesos on November 30, 1948, to 
45,666,000 dollars ‘pesos at the end of De- 
cember 1948. 
at the end of 
lars/pesos. 


The corresponding total 
1947 was 47,705,000 dol- 


Gold and foreign-exchange holdings of 
the banking system, together with dol- 
lar notes in the hands of the public, de- 
clined from 28,169,000 dollars/pesos in 
November 1948 to 26,501,000 dollars /pe- 
sos as of December 31, 1948. The corre- 
sponding total for the end of December 
1947 was 37,201,000 dollars pesos. 
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The income-tax legislation which had 
been under consideration in the Domin- 
ican Congress for some time became law 
on February 16, 1949. The law provides 
for tax rates ranging in most cases from 
3 to 5 percent on the net income of indi- 
viduals and of business establishments, 
including corporations affected by the 
measure. The net income of individuals 
is computed, under the new legislation, 
by taking into account specified tax ex- 
emptions, together with deductions for 
dependents. The deduction for a family 
consisting of husband and wife and two 
children, for example, totals $2,220, indi- 
cating that under the present law only 
individuals with relatively large net in- 
comes will be greatly affected. A surtax 
of 1 percent is applied to individuals in 
the $3,001 to $5,000 salary group, with 
larger surtaxes ranging to a maximum 
of 25 percent, applying to individuals in 
high-income groups. The measure will 
become fully effective as soon as an Ex- 
ecutive decree is issued calling for the 
withholding of the estimated tax for 1949 
by employers and other withholding 
Through the withholding provi- 
sions, the tax will constitute a charge 
against current income beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1949 in the case of most individuals. 

Another law (No. 1928) enacted with 
the new income-tax law (No. 1927) pro- 
vides that payment of the cédula tax and 
of the urban-property tax may be applied 
as credit against amounts due under the 
new income-tax legislation. 


agents. 
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DEVELOPMENTS DURING JANUARY 1949 


The highlight in Egypt’s economy dur- 
ing January was a series of oil discover- 
ies in the Sinai Peninsula, states an air- 
gram from the U. S. Embassy at Cairo. 
A new well flowed in the As! Field 46 miles 
south of Suez, and in a 6-minute test 
produced low-quality crude at a rate of 
40,000 barrels per day at 220° A. P. I. 
gravity. Another well, Feiran No. 1, 
located 120 miles south of Suez, flowed 
by heads 126 day of 26 
gravity oil. 

Companies are now formulating plans. 
The Government has demanded that 
companies refine locally and_ satisfy 
Egypt's requirements before exports are 
permitted. The Government is ready to 
request bids in London and Washington 
for the increase of 1,000,000 tons in an- 
nual capacity in the Government refinery 
at Suez, and funds are already earmarked 
for this purpose. The situation is sum- 
marized as follows: Egypt is now an oil- 
exporting country but in no other way 
can it be compared with the great oil- 


barrels per 


producing States of the Persian Gulf 
because of faulted-type structures, re- 
duced area for exploration, and poor- 
quality oil; and the Government is ex- 
panding operations in the oil business 
by refining an increasing proportion of 
Egyptian crude and by imposing an in- 
creasing number of controls on foreign 
operators. 

During January the Anglo-Egyptian 
bilateral air-transport agreement talks 
continued. Pakistan Air Lines (Pak-Air) 
made a trial flight through Cairo in con- 
nection with its scheduled service from 
Karachi to London via Baghdad, Cairo, 
Rome, and Paris. On January 18, the 
Czechoslovakian Airlines ceased opera- 
tions in Cairo. On January 31, the South 
African Airways began flights into Egypt, 
providing a weekly service between 
Johannesburg and Cairo. Misr Airlines 
was appointed the sole agent for Egypt 
and the Middle East for the Bristol Aero- 
plane Co. (British). A new magazine 
“Akhbar El Tayaran” (Aviation News) 
began publication in Cairo. 

The Egyptian State Railways has ex- 
tended the closing date for receipt of 
bids on 28 locomotives, from February 
to April 1, states the airgram. Bids have 
been received from suppliers in six coun- 
tries, including the United States. The 
closing date on tenders for 200,000 ties 
was extended to February 15. Bids were 
submitted by United States and Canadian 
firms. 

The Government apparently has 
reached its final decision to construct a 
DDT plant to handle Egyptian require- 
ments. Bids are being studied covering 
building and technical supervision. 

In Cairo and Alexandria the satura- 
tion point apparently is in sight for the 
new deluxe-type apartments which con- 
stitute practically the only new private- 
housing construction under way. Banks 
have noticeably tightened up on their 
requirements for construction loans. 

Discussions between Suez Canal Co. 
Officials and the Egyptian Government 
on the question of application of the 
Egyptian Company Law and Egypt’s re- 
quest for more favorable treatment for 
Egyptian shipping were expected to con- 
tinue past mid-February before resolu- 
tion. 

The production of raw sugar during 
the 1947-48 season reached 222,500 met- 
ric tons, according to officials of the 
Société General des Sucreries et de la 
Raffinerie d’Egypte, which is the largest 
output on record, exceeding by about 
32,000 tons the 1946-47 output. It is ex- 
pected that 1948-49 production will be 
slightly less than output in 1947-48, and 
the 1949-50 production probably will not 
exceed 200,000 tons as one of the sugar 
company’s five plants will be closed down 
in April 1949, after completing the cur- 
rent season’s operations. 
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Cotton prices were holding firm at 
about the December level. 

Egypt’s dollar working balance stood 
at a low point comparable with that ex- 
isting in the autumn of 1947 foHowing 
the suspension of convertibility by the 
United Kingdom; and, with the excep- 
tion of a highly problematic grant of 
hard currency by the United Kingdom in 
the current sterling-balance negotia- 
tions, little prospect for improvement 
was seen. Inasmuch as the United 
States cotton quota for the current year 
was filled and other exports to the United 
States were relatively unimportant in 
size, Egypt’s early 1949 dollar earnings 
appeared to be restricted to about $1,- 
500,000 per month from the Suez Canal 
dollar receipts and small, uncertain dol- 
lar collections for shipments to points 
outside the dollar area. Thus, the out- 
look was not good for United States im- 
port orders in the first part of 1949, 
even on the restricted scale possible dur- 
ing 1948. Meanwhile, sterling problems, 
including the additional release of frozen 
sterling balances to transferable ac- 
counts, and specific undertakings for 
deliveries by the United Kingdom of 
commodities desired by Egypt, were still 
being negotiated in January. 

The Egyptian Government’s policy of 
financing the cotton crop was the ma- 
jor money-market problem, as reported 
in the airgram. The redemption by 
the Government of some E£12,000,000 
worth (E£1—US$4.154048 selling and 
US$4.113289 buying) of cotton loan bonds 
placed highly liquid funds in the money 
market to fill the gap created by the 
Government’s halting of telegraphic 
transfers of sterling from foreign home 
offices to local banks to supplement re- 
serves during the peak credit demand. 
Issuance of this loan served to withdraw 
liquid reserves as short-term private 
credit needs began to contract. The 
Government floated a loan of E£30,000.- 
000 to cover expenditures connected with 
Palestinian military operations. Bonds 
were of medium- and long-term type, 
with one-half being 2!2 percent (1951-61 
bonds) and one-half, 3 percent (1969- 
79). Bonds totaling E£22,000,000 were 
subscribed to by various large financial 
institutions prior to the public offer, and 
E£8,000,000 offered to the general public 
were quickly subscribed to. 

The Egyptian securities market showed 
a slight improvement in January, with 
all types of shares except industrials 
registering gains. The trend is evident 
in the index of all securities (May l, 
1946=100), which moved from 84.33 in 
mid-December to 86.26 during the last 
week in January. 

The Government’s cash position re- 
mained strong as a result of the rela- 
tively liquid nature of a sizable portion 
of the general reserve. 
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France 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 


(Dated February 10, 1949) 


The two outstanding economic events 
during January were the announcement 
(and indicated success) of the 5 percent 
Reconstruction and Equipment Loan and 
a declaration by the Government that 
prices would not be permitted to rise 
above the level of December 31, 1948. 

The Government announced on Janu- 
ary 21 the issuance, beginning January 
24, of a5 percent perpetual loan, intended 
to raise not less than 100,000,000,000 
francs to assist in financing reconstruc- 
tion and equipment expenditures in 1949. 
Inducements offered to subscribers in- 
cluded a promise that the loan will not 
be converted to a lower interest rate for 
at least 10 years and that subscribers will 
benefit automatically from the higher 
interest rate on any subsequent loan is- 
sued at 5!2 percent or over. As an addi- 
tional inducement, provision was made 
to accept at par old 3 to 4 percent bond 
issues in payment of not more than half 
of each subscription to the new loan. 

Progress of the loan in its first week was 
The Prime 
Minister announced that, on the basis of 
the volume of subscriptions up to Janu- 
ary 31, he was confident that at least 
100,000,000,000 francs would be sub- 
scribed in ‘“‘new money,” i. e. not includ- 
ing the old bonds turned in as part pay- 
ment. 

Faced with the growing pressure of 
wage demands—based in part on the ef- 
fects of the increased production tax ef- 
fective January 1 and the raising of rents 
on that date—the Government an- 
nounced on January 13 that “prices in 
effect on December 31, 1948 consti- 
tute ceilings” and that ‘“‘the burden of the 
tax increase must be absorbed in indus- 
trial and commercial profit margins and 
by a reduction in cost prices.” There 
are indications that the program, which 
has been implemented by a series of de- 
crees and orders, is meeting with a cer- 
tain measure of success. Partly as a re- 
sult of this program, but principally be- 
cause of relatively plentiful food sup- 
plies, the cost of living for a French 
worker during January was about the 
same as in December. 


regarded as very Satisfactory. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign-exchange value of 1948 ex- 
ports to foreign countries ‘excluding 
French colonies), converted into United 
States dollars, was approximately $1,088,- 
000,000, or only 3 percent above 1947. A 
considerable improvement will have to be 
made to attain the 1952-53 export goal of 
$1,983,000,000, which is about 82 percent 
above the 1948 figure. 


Imports from foreign countries during 
1948 are estimated at $2,353,000,000 or 9 
percent above 1947 and 10 percent above 
the programed 1952-53 level. 

The final report of the Franco-Italian 
Customs Union Commission was signeg 
in Paris on January 22. This report pro- 
poses establishment of a customs union 
between the two countries by 1950 ang 
an over-all economic union within ¢ 
years. 

INDUSTRY 

Official indexes place French indus- 
irial production in 1948 at 17 percent 
ibove 1947 and 8 percent above 1933 
The January 1949 index was 12 percent 
ibove the 1938 level. 

Coal production in January continued 
at December's high level of 4,400,000 
metric tons ‘not including the Saar). 

Hydroelectric stations continued short 
of water supplies during January 
About 70 percent of all power used dur- 
ing the month was produced by therma] 
stations, compared with only 40 percent 
a year earlier 
on coal stocks, which were depleted dur- 
ing the October-November strike. 

As in December, production of iron ore 
in January again exceeded 2,500,000 
metric tons and was almost equal to the 
1938 monthly average. A new postwar 
record for crude-steel production was set 
at 734,000 metric tons, compared with 
a manthly average of 518,000 tons in 
1938. Production of most basic chemi- 
cals during 1948 was above prewar and 
is continulng to increase 


This is a severe drain 


AGRICULTURE 


Mild weather in January benefited 
agriculture. Milk production was high 
for the season; deliveries of milk to Paris 
were the best since the war for this time 
Meat supplies continued very 
satisfactory, despite a slight seasonal de- 
cline in production. Egg supplies in- 
creased seasonally, and their prices de- 
clined toward the end of January. 

The elimination of bread coupons, an- 
nounced in January but effective Feb- 
ruary 1, made no real change for con- 
sumers; bakers have been selling bread 
without coupons since October 1, 1948 
To restrict the consumption of bread- 
grains, however, until the 1949 wheat 
harvest, the Government raised the ex- 
traction rate of wheat flour from about 
80 percent to about 82 as of February 1. 


of year 


Exchange and Finance 


INCREASED PORTION OF DOLLAR EXPORT 
PROCEEDS To Go TO EXPORTERS 


Fifteen percent of the proceeds of French 
exports to specified countries, if payable in 
United States dollars, may be retained by the 
exporter for certain uses, according to Avis 
(notice) No. 373 of the Office des Changes 
published in the Journal Officiel of January 
24-25, 1949. The authorized uses are those 
specified in Avis No. 318 of April 21, 1948 (see 


Foreign Commerce W eekly 
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ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, France, May 15, 
1948); they include payment of charges inci- 
dental to trade, purchase of raw materials 
and equipment, and certain approved ex- 
penditures abroad. 

This new notice applies to exports payable 
in dollars to the following areas: All Western 
Hemisphere countries except those having a 
payments agreement with France (at present, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay), the 
Philippine Republic, American pcssessions in 
the Pacific, and China. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS WITH 
HUNGARY EXTENDED 


The duration of the trade and payments 
agreements of November 22, 1947, between 
France and Hungary has been extended to 
April 30 1919, by an agreement signed at 
Paris on December 9, 1948, states a report from 
the American Embassy, Paris, of January 21, 
1949. 

In addition to the unused portions of the 
quotas under the original agreement, supple- 
mentary lists of commodities to be ex- 
changed between the two countries during 
this period of extension have been estab- 
lished 

Among commodities to be exported from 
France to Hungary are 300,000 metric tons of 
phosphates; 120 tons of cigarette paper; coal- 
tar dyes and chemicals for use in the phar- 
maceutical industry in the amount of 
140,000,000 French francs (1 French franc 
$0.38); machine tools and statistical ma- 
chines totaling 220,000,000 francs; wool cloth, 
25,000,000 developed films, 
10,000,000 francs 

Exports from Hungary to France will in- 
clude principally 50,000 metric tons of corn, 
1590 tons of tobacco, 5,000 tons of sugar 
15,000 tons of pharmaceutical products, cot- 
ton cloth in the amount of 100,000,000 francs, 
and househald equipment, including enamel- 
ware, totaling 25,000,000 francs 


francs; and 


Customs CopDE ESTABLISHED 


A code of customs regulations to replace 
the code which had been in effect up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, was established in France by 
decree No. 48-1985 of December 8, 1948, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, states an airgram of January 13 
from the U. S. Embassy, Paris 

The decree and the new code were promul- 
gated in accordance with the provisions of 
the French law of August 17, 1948, which 
provided for the reform of all fiscal codes by 
December 10, 1948. The new code consoli- 
dates the legal base for related customs regu- 
lations and provides a more logical presenta- 
tion, but apparently incorporates few changes 
in customs administration 

The principal changes in the regulations 
are as follows 

1. In the determination of country of 
origin and related preferential duty rates, the 
previous requirement for direct transport 
from the country of origin has been elimi- 
nated except in case of shipments from 
French Overseas Territories However, in 
relation to this matter, the new code provides 
that “orders of the Ministry of Finance and 
of the Ministry charged with economic affairs 
may fix the rules to be followed for determin- 
ing the origin of products harvested, ex- 
tracted from the soil, or manufactured in one 
country and afterwards worked in another 
country,”’ that “imported products may bene- 
fit by favorable treatment attributed to them 
by reason of their origin only when this 
origin is regularly proved,’ and that “orders 
of the two ministries mentioned may fix the 
conditions in which proofs of origin must be 


March 14. 1949 


produced and the cases in which the latter 
are not exacted.” 

2. A 3-day period of grace is now allowed 
for the submission of a detailed customs 
declaration for goods entering by land, pro- 
vided that a summary declaration has been 
submitted. Previously, an immediate de- 
tailed customs declaration was required. 

3. An appeals body has been established 
known as the Comité Supérieur du Tarif des 
Douanes, to receive and review complaints 
regarding tariff classification. The procedure 
established thereunder is more practical than 
heretofore, as a complainant may now submit 
his complaint before any infraction of the 
code and consequent payment of penalties. 
Until these measures are made effective by 
decree, the procedure is to be the same as 
provided under the previous code. 

4. The rights of owners and consignees of 
merchandise which has been seized and is 
being held in customs either for delay in 
declaration or for nonpayment of duties are 
clariied and simplified. 

5. Maximum penalties for customs infrac- 
tions have been greatly reduced from a for- 
mer maximum of 10 times the value of the 
merchandise to the present 3 times the value 
of the merchandise 

The decree of December 8, 1948, which 
establishes the new customs code provides 
that the articles of the new code which relate 
to the Comité Supérieur du Tarif des Douanes 
and its functions (articles 28 to 33, inclusive, 
and 104 to 106, inclusive) shall not become 
effective until a date to be fixed by decree. 
The decree provides also that the provisions 
of a regulatory nature abolished in the pre- 
vious customs code by decree No. 47-1719 of 
September 2, 1947 (Changes in the French 
Customs Code) and by the decree No. 48-1985 
of December 8, 1948, shall remain in effect 
until the publication of regulatory texts pro- 
vided for by the new code 


‘ 
Germany 
Exchange and Finance 


TRANSFER RESTRICTIONS OF WEST MARKS 
FROM BERLIN TO WESTERN GERMANY 


An authorization from the Currency Com- 
mission in Berlin is required for every trans- 
fer of West marks to the Western Zones of 
Germany, as reported by the United States 
Political Adviser for Germany in Berlin. 
The procedure is as follows: 

This authorization generally will be 
granted for all payments in daily life, par- 
ticularly for debts arising from employment 
or service contracts, payments for insurance 
premiums and insurance payments, for news- 
paper subscriptions and advertisements, fees 
for patent licenses, and film-renting fees 
Transfers of pensions, alimony, private in- 
come, and payments for living expenses will 
be granted only in reasonable quantities. 
Authorization for payment of goods can be 
granted only when the import of goods is 
in the interests of the economy of Berlin’s 
western sectors. A certification to this ef- 
fect must be obtained directly from the 
Magistrat by the Currency Commission. 
Authorization for payments involving the 
movement of capital, such as interest on 
loans and mortgages, generally will be 
granted only when the receiver of the money 
finds himself in a financial predicament and 
is dependent on these payments. All re- 
quests are to be addressed to the Currency 
Commission, Berlin-Charlottenburg,  Bis- 
markstrasse 48/50 

Transfers of West marks from Western 
Germany to the western sectors of Berlin 
are no longer limited. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROGRESS TOWARD A UNIFORM CUSTOMS 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE TRIZONAL AREA 


The formation of committees for further- 
ing the uniform customs administration in 
the three Western zones of Germany was 
announced by the Bipartite Control Office 
and published in an OMGUS press release of 
January 14, 1949. 

The Committee of German Customs Ex- 
perts from the American, British, and French 
Zones of Germany was set up and author- 
ized to consider the uniform application of 
customs laws, ordinances, and regulations 
throughout the Trizonal Area, and to submit 
agreed recommendations to a Tripartite Cus- 
toms Liaison Committee. Members of this 
latter committee, representing the three 
zones, will, where appropriate, obtain im- 
plementation of recommendations through 
their respective military governments. 

|See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 24, 1949, p. 4, for previous announce- 
ment.|] 


MAILING AEROAD OF PRINTED MATTER FROM 
THE BIZONAL AREA 


The exportation of books as printed matter 
on a gift or exchange basis from the U. S— 
U. K. zones of Germany is permitted, accord- 
ing to an announcement in a German finan- 
cial publication of January 20, 1949. 

Books sent as gifts or on an exchange basis 
may not exceed a maximum weight of 3 kilo- 
grams (6.6 pounds), or 5 kilograms (11 
pounds) in the case of individual nonsep- 
arable volumes. Before mailing, the ship- 
ment has to be cleared by German customs 
authorities, except if free copies are being 
sent by publishing houses or similar enter- 
prises 


CUSTOMS CLEARANCE IN U. S.-U. K. ZONES 
FOR EXPORT SHIPMENTS BY MAIL 


Bizonal exports of goods by mail are sub- 
ject to controls by customs offices, according 
to an ordinance of the Verwaltung fiir Wirt- 
schaft published in the official German peri- 
odical Aussenhandel of October 1948. 

The customs authorities determine whether 
goods have commercial value, verify export 
licenses, where required, and other interna- 
tional documents issued for customs pro- 
cedure, and supply the necessary labels for 
shipment. 

Goods of noncommercial value, such as 
souvenirs and personal gifts of low value, do 
not require an export license. 

Commercial goods, not accompanied by an 
export license will be returned to the sender; 
misrepresented articles will be requisitioned 
and are subject to seizure. Parcels contain- 
ing newspapers, sheet music, or manuscripts 
are exempted from customs controls. Spe- 
cial regulations determine the customs pro- 
cedure for exported patterns and samples of 
goods and printed matter. 


NEW IMPORT LICENSING PROCEDURE FOR 
U. S-U. K. ZONES 


A new import-licensing procedure went into 
effect February 28, 1949, for the United States 
and the British zones of Germany. This new 
procedure is embodied in JEIA Instruction 
No. 29 of February 3, which supersedes In- 
structions No. 4 and No. 10, as amended. 

Instruction No. 29 provides that an Im- 
port Advisory Committee will be established 
to supervise imports into the bizonal area. 
The Committee will consist of the Director, 
Foreign Trade Division, JEIA, as chairman, 
and representatives of JEIA, the Bipartite 
Control Office, the German Administration 
for Economics, the German Administration 
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for Food, Agriculture, and Forestry, and the 
Bank Deutscher Laender. The Import Ad- 
visory Committee is empowered to issue in- 
structions and regulations for the importa- 
tion of any commodity. 

The German Administration for Economics 
(VfW) and the German Administration for 
Food, Agriculture, and Forestry (VELF) will 
jointly issue, from time to time, public no- 
tices showing the list of commodities ap- 
proved by the Import Advisory Committee for 
importation under this procedure, the quan- 
tity, and the total amount allocated for each 
commodity. At the same time, any restric- 
tions, regulations, or special instructions per- 
taining to these importations wil be an- 
nounced. 

Any importer, manufacturer, or industry 
group will be eligible to import commodities 
under this procedure. Such persons or or- 
ganizations will negotiate directly with for- 
eign supplies in accordance with normal 
trade practices. Upon receiving an offer, the 
prospective importer will submit an import 
license form to a German Foreign Trade 
Bank (Aussenhandelsbank). No import li- 
cense may be submitted in an amount in 
excess of 20 percent of the total budgetary 
allocation for the particular commodity, ex- 
cept as specially authorized by the Import 
Advisory Committee. 

Upon receipt of the import license form 
the Foreign Trade Bank will ascertain from 
the Central Commodity Budget Office 
whether funds are available for the proposed 
import. The Foreign Trade Bank will notify 
the importer within 24 hours of receipt of 
notification from the Central Commodity 
Budget Office whether the application is 
approved or disapproved. 

Importers must be prepared to justify their 
prices as the most favorable which could 
have been obtained under the circumstances 
Purchases on normal credit terms are author- 
ized where they can be made without preju- 
dice to price. Records of all import commit- 
ments must be held available for examina- 
tion by JEIA or its designee. 

The Import Advisory Committee may make 
allocations for commodities to be imported 
by an approved industry, trade, or import 
group. In these cases, the IAC will issue 
fund allocation certificates to these groups 
through the VfW or VELF. The importing 
group will submit the import license form 
and the fund allocation certificate to a For- 
eign Trade Bank, and in these cases it will 
not be necessary for the bank to obtain fur- 
ther approval before issuing the import 
license. 

The importer may arrange payment terms 
in accordance with the customs of the trade, 
but in no event will payment be made be- 
fore presentation of shipping documents, ex- 
cept with the special approval of IAC. The 
importer will request the Foreign Trade Bank 
issuing the license to arrange for the estab- 
lishment of letters of credit or other foreign 
exchange financing necessary to place the 
imported commodities at the western Ger- 
man border. No letters of credit or other 
foreign exchange financing will be estab- 
lished earlier than 60 days before anticipated 
delivery of the goods, except with the ap- 
proval of IAC 

Import licenses issued under this proce- 
dure are valid for 6 months from date of 
issue. 

[No advice has as yet been received from 
Frankfurt am Main as to the commodities 
which are to be handled under this proce- 
dure. Any information received on this sub- 
ject will be announced in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. | 





A normal yield of 10,000 metric tons 
of carnauba wax is expected in Brazil in 
the current season. 
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Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM LU. s. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated February 25, 1949) 


Political developments in Haiti over- 
shadowed economic activities, as the 
Estimé Government announced the dis- 
covery of a plot against the security of 
the State, but culminated in the passage 
by Congress of a law that will have far- 
reaching effects on the country’s econ- 
omy. 
of National Defense Bonds to a value of 
$3,000,000 and makes subscription man- 
datory on the part of anyone earning $20 
or more per month. Wage and salary 
earners will be required to purchase 
bonds, through withholding of salary, to 
a value of 10 percent of their salary up 
to $50 per month, 15 percent on the ex- 
cess between $50 and $100, and 25 per- 
cent on all excess above $100. Bonds will 
be issued in denominations ranging from 
$20 to $1,000 and will bear 3 percent in- 
terest, maturing on March 1, 1959. 

It is interesting to note that the as- 
sumption of this bond obligation along 
with that of the recently announced Ex- 
imbank loan of $4,000,000 for the devel- 
opment of the Artibonite Valley will 
nearly double the Public Debt which, on 
December 31, 1948, stood at $8,400,000. 

Published figures covering the month 
of December 1948 revealed that the 
treasury deficit which had stood at 
825,000 gourdes on November 30 (5 
gourdes=—1 dollar), had increased to 
1,033,000 gourdes as of December 31 
Despite this increasingly unfavorable 
position, special credits were authorized 
by the Legislature during the first half 
of February totaling almost 600,000 
gourdes. Supplementary credits author- 
ized during January amounted to 1,403,- 
000 gourdes. 

A highly controversial move was made 
by the Ministry of Economy when it 
upped the wholesale price of Haitian 
sugar for domestic consumption by 65 
cents per 100 pounds without warning, 
A retail increase of 1 cent per pound 
was also authorized. The curious fea- 
ture of this action was that price to pro- 
ducers was not increased, though retail 
distributors found their profit margin in- 
creased by 35 cents per 100 pounds. The 
remainder of the increase, or the original 
65 cents wholesale rise, was frankly de- 
scribed by the Minister of Economy as 
much-needed, additional revenue for the 
Government. The minister was forced 
to defend his action before the Senate, 
which claimed the sole right to increase 
prices, and did so by pointing to the 
Sugar Monopoly Law, which vested in his 
Ministry the right to establish prices 


This law authorizes the issuance 


| 


and marketable quantities of sugar for | 
the domestic market. 

It was announced on February 19 that 
the Haitian Legislature was studying 
contract for the erection and operation 
of an additional sugar mill to be estab. 
lished in northern Haiti. Like the one 
now approaching completion on the | 
southern coast, it will be designed for 
a cane-grinding capacity of 180,000 tons 
per year and will be backed largely py 
Cuban capital. ; 

Similarly, it was announced that for. 
mal application for Governmental] ap- 
proval of a new bank has been filed by 
a French group. Although details have 
not been fully disclosed, capitalization js 
said to be planned at $5,000,000. 

The arrival in Haiti on February 8 of 
an official of an American engineering 
concern heralded the commencement of 
work on a land reclamation project in 
the Miragoane area. The project calls 
for the drainage of a substantial area 
and the irrigation of adjacent areas. 
which will add a total of some 5,000 acres 
to Haiti’s arable land 

The most recent official export figures 
covering the first quarter of the Haitian 
fiscal year ‘(October—December 1948). 
show a decrease of 4,857,080 gourdes in 
total value from the corresponding quar- 
ter of the previous year. The most nota- 
ble decline was in bananas, continuing 
the recent downward trend. Exports of 
cotton also showed a substantial de- 
crease obviously due to greater domestic 
consumption caused by the operation of 
the Republic's first modern textile mill 
Exports of handicraft commodities 
showed a slight upswing while those of 
essential oil were up by 76 percent over 
the corresponding quarter of the 1947-48 
fiscal year. Sisal exports also continued 
to increase 

Imports during the first quarter of the 
present fiscal year were also down by 
6,771,000 gourdes from those of the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous year 
but despite this substantial reduction an 
unfavorable trade balance was continued 
imports exceeding exports by 1,801,000 
gourdes 

With the coffee exporting season ap- 
proaching its climax, and sugar produc- 
tion well under way, a reverse trend in 
the trade balance is anticipated during 
the quarter from January through 
March. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCOME-TAX VERIFICATION CERTIFICATES 
REQUIRED FOR OBTAINING IMPORT AND 
Export LICENSES 
The Office of the Chief Controller of Im- 


ports, Ministry of Commerce, Government of 
India, announced on January 8, 1949, the 
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following rule concerning the issuance of 
import and export licenses. Applications for 
licenses Will not be considered unless the 
applicant files with the office where applica- 
tion is made for the import and export 
license a certificate of income-tax assessment 
in prescribed form which has been verified 
py the income-tax authorities 

“This rule will be in effect in the January 
June 1949 licensing period. The certificate 
of income-tax assessment requires informa- 
tion for the fiscal years 1944-45 through 
1948-49 concerning income as assessed by the 
income-tax authority concerned, income tax 
demanded by the income-tax authority con- 
cerned, and the amount of income tax paid 


Duty EXEMPTION EXTENDED 


A press release of January 6, 1949, issued by 
the Indian Ministry of Finance, and recently 
reported by the United States Embassy in 
New Delhi, states that “Foreign goods im- 
yorted into India from Pakistan on which 
import duty had been paid in Pakistan be- 
fore March 1 1948, were exempted from pay- 
ment of duty in India, provided the Customs 
Collector or the Assistant Collector of Central 
Excise concerned was satisfied as to the 
identity of the goods, that import duty had 
actually been paid in Pakistan before the 
said date and that no drawback had been 
ybtained at the time of export from Pak- 
istan. The above concession was initally 
eranted to cover goods shipped or despatched 
from Pakistan up to September 30, 1948 
Later, as a measure of relief to importers 
who could not secure despatch of their goods 
from Pakistan by that date, the period of the 
concession was extended up to December 
31, 1948 

It has been represented to the Govern- 
ment of India that there is still a large 


quantity of goods held up awaiting export 
to India. In order therefore to save import- 
ers of such goods from having to pay duty 


ver again in India, the Government of India 
has decided further to extend the period of 
goods shipped or 
despatched from Pakistan up to March 31, 
1949, subject to the existing terms and con- 
ditions governing the exemption 


oncession so as to cover 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 
PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Rice prices continued to rise—from 1.30 
guilders per kilogram on December 1 to 
1.60 guilders on December 30 for milled 
rice ($0.22 to $0.28 a pound). Conse- 
quently, the index figures for 19 food 
Items on the free market in Batavia, 
Java, which had gradually declined from 
1940 in January 1948 (1938 100) to 1032 
in September, rose rapidly to 1533 in De- 
cember. Increases also were noted in 
other cities throughout the archipelago. 
In this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that stocks of rice are always low 
during the 3 or 4 months before the new 
crop becomes available 


METALS AND MINERALS 


Crude-petroleum production declined 
slightly in November to 2,871,043 barrels, 
bringing the total for the first 11 months 
of 1948 to 28,292,800 barrels. Refinery 
production was up slightly to 3,313,405 
barrels, Practically all of the petroleum 
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fields are now under Dutch control and 
most of them repossessed by the owners, 
so that crude production is expected to 
show further increases during the com- 
ing year. Some oil fields were found in- 
tact so that rapid exploitation is possible. 
In South Sumatra, however, several oil 
fields in Djambi were damaged by severe 
oil fires, the extent of which is not yet 
known. November exports of 365,099 
metric tons valued at 27,069,000 guilders, 
and imports of 143,644 metric tons valued 
at 12,232,000 guilders, were both substan- 


tially larger than in the _ preceding 
months. 

Bauxite production in December 
amounted to 34,915 metric tons. Month- 


ly exports were 23,274 metric tons, all of 
which went to the United States. 

Tin production (in terms of tin con- 
tent) during December was slightly below 
the November high and amounted to 
3,087 metric tons. Exports were also 
slightly below those of November, 
amounting to 2,652 metric tons, of which 
1,522 tons went to the United States and 
1,129 tons to the Netherlands. 


ESTATE PRODUCTION 


Rubber exports decreased to 22,609 
metric tons in November, primarily as a 
result of the decline in prices. Estate 
rubber production in November was up 
slightly from 11,488 tons in October to 
12,073 tons in November, 

Copra production reached its highest 
postwar record in December—40,059 met- 
ric tons—representing principally a 
sharp increase in production in East In- 
donesia and North Borneo. Exports de- 
clined to 16,441 tons in December from 
25,860 tons in November, but stocks in- 
creased from 39,680 tons to 59,038 tons. 

Only scattered reports have so far been 
received on the condition of the estates 
in the newly occupied areas. In the 
Klantan and Soerakarta districts of Java 
many estates were heavily damaged and 
are not fit for habitation. Generally 
speaking, those estates off the main high- 
ways have been damaged more by the 
scorched-earth activities of the Repub- 
licans than those which were situated 
along the line of march of the occupa- 
tion forces which arrived sooner than ex- 
pected and took possession before dam- 
age could be done. 

The estates in the South Asahan dis- 
trict of the east coast of Sumatra were 
not seriously damaged. Of the 39 Amer- 
ican, British, Dutch, and Belgian estates, 
all but 6 have been reoccupied by their 
owners. Of the 55,000 hectares of rub- 
ber plantations, 10,500 hectarés are in 
the hands of American owners, 14,000 
hectares in Belgian, 10,500 in English, 
and 10,500 in Dutch owners’ hands. Of 
the total palm-oil area of 25,000 hectares, 
15,000 is Belgian, 5,000 Dutch, and 1,000 
British. Many of these estates are al- 
ready functioning, since they apparently 


had been in production during the Re- 
publican regime. 

The largest sugar mill in North Djok- 
jakarta, the Beran mill, was found intact, 
as were the sugar mills Gondangwin- 
angoen and Delanggoe, although the 
sugar mill Karang Anan was severely 
damaged by fire and the sugar and sisal 
factory, Pangoenredjo, at Kepandjen, 
was completely destroyed. 


CONDITION OF RAILWAYS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 
IN NEWLY OCCUPIED AREAS 

The railway situation was found to be 
generally satisfactory in Java. With the 
exception of a few bridges the rail net- 
work is intact. However, the railway 
stations and buildings were completely 
destroyed at Soerakarta and Lasam. 
The largest railway workshop in Java, 
at Madiun, was almost completely de- 
stroyed. It was estimated that 55 of the 
128 locomotives found in the newly oc- 
cupied areas are in running condition, 
as well as more than 250 passenger 
coaches and over half the prewar freight 
cars of the state railway. The Republi- 
can railway workers, many of them pre- 
war employees of the State Railways, 
continue to maintain service. The cen- 
tral railway workshops in Djokjakarta 
recently were employing 1,700 workers, 
as compared with 700 workers before 
World War II. In Sumatra the impor- 
tant Deli Railway Line from Kisaran to 
Bantau Prapat is intact. One locomo- 
tive and 100 passenger cars were found 
at Bantau Prapat, permitting an immedi- 
ate resumption of a limited service. 

With regard to public utilities, of the 
five electrical power units in Djokjakarta, 
three have disappeared, one was defec- 
tive, and only one was in operation, so 
that the city has been dark at night. 
The electric power station at Poerwosari 
had been blown up, destroying a number 
of installations, including the 30,000- and 
6,000-volt switchboards. One _ trans- 
former was still intact and one slightly 
damaged. Soerakarta has become a city 
without electricity. ‘The power plants 
were also destroyed at Koedoes and 
Lasam in central Java. At Koedoes tex- 
tile mills were also destroyed. High- 
tension power lines were cut at a number 
of places in the Soarakarta area and in 
central Java. Post and telegraph serv- 
ices were found to be intact and many 
employees returned to work shortly after 
the occupation, so that service is ex- 
pected to return to normal very soon. 
Telephone exchanges were blown up at 
Soerakarta, Mazelang, and Lasam. 


EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


The Foreign Exchange Control Insti- 
tute has temporarily suspended all allo- 
cations of dollar exchange until the dollar 
position of Indonesia, as a result of the 
suspension of ECA financial aid, has 
been appraised. 





Exchange and Finance 


A series of decrees concerning finance, taxes, 
and currency have been recently promulgated 
by the Indonesian Government. 

The first decree, published as Staatsblad 
1946, No. 278, permits concerns operating in 
Indonesia to regard as operating losses for 
the purpose of income taxation a portion of 
the losses sustained from January 1, 1942, up 
to the resumption of business (not later than 
January 1, 1948, for the purpose of this de- 
cree). 

Staatsblad 1948, No. 279, provides for re- 
viewing claims for tax refunds and offsetting 
such claims against any prewar tax arrears 
which may be discovered. 

The third decree, Staatsblad 1948, No. 252, 
amends and supplements the 1925 company 
tax ordinance as amended by permitting en- 
terprises to employ their own discretion 
in writing off depreciation within the limits 
of the cost price of the original investment 
rather than requiring fixed annual deprecia- 
tion, as formerly. Initial expenditure and 
ccest of capital expansion may be deducted in 
accordance with the amounts stated in com- 
pany books. These deductions, however, 
shall not exceed the amount of actual ex- 
penditure cr costs. Deductions also may be 
made for irrecoverable items. 

Staatsblad 1948, No. 282, authorizes the 
Java Bank, the official bank of issue in In- 
donesia, to issue until further notice new 
currency in denominations of 0.50 guilder, 
1 guilder, and 2.50 guilders. The expiration 
date of the Bank's right to issue notes of 
these denominations is to be determined 


later. 
1648, No. 311, continued for 


Staatsblad 
1949 the surtax of 50 percent upon basic 


property tax rates and for fiscal 1948-49 the 
300 percent surtax on company profits 

Staatsblad 1948, No. 312, provides that the 
transitional income tax now in effect shall 
be applied retroactively to income earned by 
resident and nonresident taxpayers for the 
pericd from March 1, 1942, to December 31, 
1944. Resident taxpayers, referred to as “‘in- 
ternal taxpayers,” are those who on March 1, 
1942, lived in Indonesia and enjoyed income, 
such as wages, pay “in kind,” pensions, and 
annuities. Nonresident taxpayers, or “‘ex- 
ternal taxpayers,”’ art those who did not live 
in Indonesia on March 1, 1942, tut possessed 
internal (Indonesian) sources of income 
similar to the types enjoyed by internal tax- 
payers. 


Iraq 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 


(Dated February 1, 1949) 


The economic situation in Iraq during 
January continued critical. Trading 
was limited to bare essentials, and the 
entire population, about 85 percent of 
which depends on agriculture for its live- 
lihood, is banking on a bumper crop 
year to tide the country over its financial 
straits. The universal demand for ce- 
reals, together with high prices for same, 
induced a record seeding. Present esti- 
mates for the 1949 cron, taking into con- 
sideration normal weather conditions 
and limited locust infestation, indicate a 
possible 25 to 40 percent increase for 
barley, wheat, and rice crops, although 
harvesting time is from 4 to 6 months 
hence. 
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There has been no improvement in 
retail trading, which reached an all-time 
postwar low. On September 21, 1948, 
the Government made all imports from 
nonscarce currency countries subject to 
special licensing, and since then has vir- 
tually denied all applications for such 
imports. This restriction was modified 
on January 26, 1949, to the extent that 
applications for import licensing of ‘‘all 
kinds of essential goods” from soft-cur- 
rency areas are now to be accepted. 

The decline in government receipts, 
which have been considerably affected by 
the depression, is expected to result in a 
budgetary deficit at the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, March 31, 1949, of at 
least $30,000,000 on a total estimated 
budget of $100,000,000. 

To meet its current obligations, the 
Government is understood to have drawn 
as early as August 1948, on the Lendon 
sterling balances it accumulated during 
the war, and also to have resorted to 
bank borrowing on a limited scale. In 
addition, 11,350 metric tons of govern- 
ment-owned sugar have been disposed of 
for a net of $3,229,200, with a clause giv- 
ing the buyer 4 months corner on the 
sugar market with no ceiling on prices. 
A sale of 5,000 metric tons of surplus 
Kurdish tobacco is also understood to be 
under consideration at the present time. 

A proposed law vesting authority in a 
semigovernment committee composed of 
Iraqi officials and leading businessmen 
who would be responsible for procure- 
ment, importation, and distribution of 
agricultural machinery and equipment is 
being drafted by the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics. This law, which must be sub- 
mitted to Parliament for approval, would 
make it illegal for any individual or firm 
to import agricultural machinery into 
Iraq. A public educational campaign to 
improve methods of operation and also 
to provide servicing facilities would be 
the responsibility of the Director General 
of Agriculture, a division of the Minis- 
try of Economics. Owing to the current 
financial crisis, the Iraqi Government 
apparently will require outside assistance 
to finance this project if the law is ap- 
proved. 

Pan American Airways inaugurated its 
first service in Iraq on January 20, when 
it included Basra as a regular stop com- 
mencing with one flight per week in each 
direction. On January 1, the Iraqi 
Council of Ministers suspended the serv- 
ices of KLM, the only Dutch line having 
a franchise to operate in Iraq. This 
suspension followed local demands that 
all Dutch aircraft be banned from land- 
ing in Iraq pending settlement of Dutch 
differences with Indonesia. 





The Institute of Physical and Chemical 
Research, Japan, has been dissolved, a 
foreign chemical journal reports. 


Ireland (Eire) 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA ON IMPORTS OF CERTAIN Woo py 
CLOTH ESTABLISHED 

The Irish Government has issued an ordey 
the effect of which is to authorize the im. 
portation of 1,500,000 square yards of woolen 
piece goods during the period March } 
through August 31, 1949. The materia] per- 
mitted to be imported is described as “woolen 
piece goods measuring 12 inches or more in 


width, weighing 7 ounces or more per square 
yard, and exceeding 4 shillings per square 


yard in value.” 


‘ . » 
Is1 lf | 
Economic Conditions 


PERCENTAGE OF FOODSTUFF IMPORTS 
INCREASES 

Imports of foodstuffs into Israel in the 
latter half of 1948 amounted to nearly 
1£20,000,C00 ‘about $60,000,000), or about 
40 percent of all Israeli imports during 
this period, according to the Israel Eco- 
nomic Bulletin. During the correspond- 
ing period of 1947 ‘when Palestine was 
still under Mandatory rule’, food im- 
ports represented only 30 percent of the 
total 

Among the main items imported dur- 
ing the second half of 1948 were: Grain 
flour, fodder, meat, eggs, dairy products, 
tobacco, textile materials, seeds, legumi- 
nous plants and nuts for the manufac- 
ture of oil and fats, timber, hides and 
leather, fuel and petroleum products, 
electrical goods appliances, ma- 
chines, cotton yarn, chemicals, and motor 
vehicles 

The most important suppliers (accord- 
ing to the value of imports) were: United 
States, United Kingdom, South Africa, 
Turkey, Italy, the Netherlands, Australia 
New Zealand, and Belgium 


and 


Exchange and Finance 


CAPITAL TRANSFER AND CREDIT 
With a view to avoiding misunderstand- 
ings on the subject of the Israel Govern- 


ment’s policy concerning capital transfer In 
the form of merchandise import, and con- 
cerning payment facilities in foreign cul- 
rencr for financing of imports, the following 
statement, issued by the Minister of Trade 
Industry and Supply and by the Minister ol 
Finance, was published in the Israel Eco- 
nomic Bulletin for the first half of January 
1949 
1. The Government will endeavor to en- 
transfer on the part ol 
Jewish residents abroad, who are willing 
to transfer their funds to Israel. It is de- 
sirable that a considerable part of these 
funds shall reach our economy in the form 
of foreign currency, with a view to increas- 
ing our foreign exchange reserves 
2. Should the investors intend to trans- 
fer their funds in the form of goods in- 
stead of cash, this form of capital import 
will be encouraged, provided the goods t 


courage capital 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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be imported are included in our General 
Import Program, which excludes luxuries, 
nonessentials and such goods not repre- 
senting an addition of economic value to 
our State 

3, Every suggestion for capital transfer 
in the form of merchandise will be exam- 
ined by a joint committee representing the 
Treasury and the Ministry of Trade, In- 
dustry and Supply. Bona fide established, 
the necessary licenses will be granted in 
order to assist the investors to transfer 
their capital to Israel 

4. Recently, some exceptional import li- 
censes have been granted on the assump- 
tion that the importer would obtain credit 
abroad This has given cause to rumors 
here and abroad on the subject of the 
conditions under which the Government 
is prepared to permit imports on credit 
basis. No authorization has been given 
to anyone to negotiate credits abroad and 
to offer guarantees of whatever sort by 
banks, public institutions or the Treasury 

5. Should, from time to time, bona-fide 
credit offers be received from exporters 
abroad, or should semipublic institutions 
be in a position to obtain interesting credit 
proposals from abroad, these offers will be 
examined and decided on from case to 
case 

6. The obtaining of credit by a private 
importer does not warrant any special facil- 
import 
and any approach to obtain credit on the 
assumption that this will ensure the 
granting of an import license is apt to 
to pre’udice future credit 


ities for the granting ofl licenses, 
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AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
VMENICO 
(Dated February 21, 1949) 

The mild improvement discernible in 
business during early February was sub- 
jected to a rude shock when the peso 
broke sharply in the third week of the 


month. Since early fall the range of 
fluctuation had been hardly 5 points, 
between 6.87 and 6.92 tothe dollar. More 


recently, however, misgivings had arisen 
in the minds of businessmen and finan- 
cial people as to the future course of 
Mexico’s currency in view of the succes- 
‘ion of monthly ‘‘adverse” 
balances 


foreign trade 
The news of the application 
f a group of London brokers to the 
International Bank for permission to sell 
i2,500 ounces monthly of South African 
22-karat gold at $38.20 per ounce over 
a period of 8 months provided the touch- 
off. Believing there would be a general 
Increase in the price of gold, a wave of 
buying of Mexican gold coins swept over 
the market, forcing the price up to the 
equivalent of 7.10 and 7.15 per dollar 
for the coins. At that point the public 
turned from gold to dollars on the theory 
that if gold was worth more, so were dol- 
lars. During the early part of the week 
of February 19 there was a wildly fluc- 
tuating exchange market. Quotations 
ran quickly through the 7-peso level and 
by mid-week a highly confused situation 
developed, with the dollar quoted 7.00 to 
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7.50. The market at this point was prac- 
tically paralyzed, since such a wide 
spread between buying and selling rates 
reduced transactions to a minimum. 
Thereafter, the tranquilizing influence of 
the central bank began to take effect, 
and by the end of the week order had 
been restored and exchange quotations 
were approximating a normal spread at 
7.00 pesos buyers of dollars and 17.02 
sellers. It is felt that, for the time being, 
the market should assume a relatively 
stable condition, with the peso leveling 
somewhere between 6.90 and 7.00 to the 
dollar. 

During the same week, the long-her- 
alded telephone strike against the Erics- 
son Co. came to a head. After being out 
for 3 days, workers returned to their jobs 
when management agreed to augment 
wages by about 23 percent. The settle- 
ment will, it is reported, cost the com- 
pany something in excess of 4,000,000 
pesos a year. Meanwhile, the Cia. Mexi- 
cana employees stayed on the job and 
not too much inconvenience was suf- 
fered by the public. The Mexicana was 
scheduled for a showdown on March 2 
on its application for improved contract 
terms. 

Trade relations discussions became 
more animated as the utterances of the 
National Foreign Trade Council of the 
United States with respect to Mexico’s 
program of industrialization were given 
front-page treatment in the local press. 
It was evident that considerable interest 
was aroused by these comments and the 
National Chamber of Manufacturing In- 
dustries urged its viewpoint and extended 
an invitation to the American body to 
visit Mexico and see for itself how mat- 
ters stood in industry. 

The peso value of imports has increased 
monthly since the pes odepreciation of 
last July, indicating that the Mexican 
demand for imported goods is compara- 
tively inelastic; raw materials, semi- 
manufactures, machinery and agricul- 
tural implements and tractors, unassem- 
bled automotive vehicles, railway rolling 
stock, oil-well supplies, and hundreds of 
other items make a formidable list of 
requirements, not to mention a consider- 
able volume of consumer goods and food- 
stuffs. Value of imports for December 
was corrected to 307,800,000 pesos, and 
for the full year 1948 totaled 2,951,400,- 
000 pesos. The preliminary figure for 
value of imports in January 1949 was 
313,632,000 which that 
there was a continued volume 
of imported goods. 

Exports, too, have shown an increasing 
total value from month to month since 
the peso was devalued. This increase, 
however, has not been sufficient to pro- 
duce the amount of dollar income that 
prevailed when the peso stood at 4.85. 
For December, latest month reported, the 
value of exports was 263,900,000 pesos, 


showed 
steady 


pesos, 


leaving an import balance of nearly 44,- 
000,000 pesos. For the year 1948 the to- 
tal was 2,660,000,000 pesos, making the 
12-month import balance 291,000,000 
pesos, or about 788,600,000 less than in 
1947. Export figures for January 1949 
have not yet been released. 

Late January and early February wit- 
nessed storms and freezing temperatures 
that spelled havoc for an appreciable por- 
tion of Mexico’s winter vegetable crops. 
Tomatoes suffered principally, and export 
car loadings for the season from Sinaloa 
and Sonora may be off by as much as 23 
percent. Even where crops were not de- 
stroyed, floods and inundations washed 
out tracks and bridges and so disrupted 
traffic as to make it almost impossible to 
move shipments to the border. One sav- 
ing feature is that those who did save 
their harvests, as well as the less-affected 
growers in the northeastern section of 
the Republic, will likely obtain premium 
prices for their consignments. Also, 
young wheat and pasture vegetation will 
probably be improved by the snow and 
moisture. Nogales, for example, finds 
that due to the abundant rainfall, range 
conditions are much improved. Water 
storage in the large dams in the north- 
western part of the country has also in- 
creased measurably and assures planters 
of more adequate water supplies next sea- 
son. Even the dry farming areas of 
Chihuahua promise better crops for the 
coming season, the winter precipitation 
having supplied moisture to a depth of 
about 3 feet, practically guaranteeing 
good corn and bean harvests. 

Livestock in the north and northwest- 
ern areas of the country also suffered 
from the severe weather conditions dur- 
ing January, and losses were estimated to 
run as high as 500,000 head. This has 
affected operations of meat-canning 
plants, as ranchers had difficulty in 
rounding up and shipping their animals 
to market, and those that were shipped 
were not in top condition. It was re- 
ported that the campaign against the 
foot-and-mouth disease was making 
steady progress, and officials in charge 
of the work declared that at present rate 
of progress, all of the 12,000,000 head of 
cloven-hoof livestock in the quarantine 
area will have been vaccinated by the end 
of June 1949. 

The Special Session of the Mexican 
Congress, which convened January 17, 
1949, adjourned on February 11. Three 
of the laws which were approved by Con- 
gress and sent to the President for sig- 
nature have already (February 19) been 
promulgated, i. e., the reform of the Gen- 
eral Law of Insurance institutions, re- 
form of the General Law of Surety In- 
stitutions, and amendment of Fraction 
XXIX of Article 73 of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The last named provides for 
federalization of the tax on beer produc- 
tion and consumption. 
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The wholesale price index (1939=100) 
for December stood at 268.4, off 2.2 points 
from November, but compared unfavor- 
ably with 242.6 for December 1947. Av- 
erage monthly figure for 1948 was 260.0: 


for 1947 it was 242.3. The slight decline 
in December is attributed chiefly to food 
items in the index. 


N icaragua 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANAGUA 


(Dated February 19, 1919) 


Nicaragua continued to suffer from an 
acute shortage of dollar exchange during 
January. However, authorizations for 
importations made during the month to- 
taled more than $2,000,000. A Commis- 
sion from the International Monetary 
Fund is now in the country studying in- 
ternal-finance and balance-of-payments 
problems. At the same time, Govern- 
ment Officials are studying revisions and 
modifications of import- and exchange- 
control regulations. No indications of 
action to be taken have been made as yet. 

This season’s coffee crop is expected to 
be approximately 150,000 quintals. Re- 
vision of the previous low estimate of 
approximately 120,000 quintals is the re- 
sult principally of the good crop now 
reaching the market from northern de- 
partments of the country. The sesame 
harvest is reliably estimated at about 
350,000 quintals, of which approximately 
150,000 are still unsold. Quotations for 
coffee and sesame declined during the 
past month. Coffee dropped from a high 
of $30 per quintal to between $28 and 
$28.75. Sesame dropped sharply from 
the high level of about $13 per quintal at 
the opening of the season to the most re- 
cent quotation of $7. Offerings for cacao 
also declined sharply; latest quotations 
are approximately $16. 

Commercial and economic activity 
continues to stagnate as a result of the 
dollar shortage and consequent restric- 
tions on imports, together with the poor 
coffee crop. An increasing number of 
merchants are reluctant to extend credit, 
and banking institutions are showing a 
tendency toward increased caution in 
credit operations. Collections continue 
firm but slow. Many local firms have 
laid off some employees recently, and, 
although reliable statistics are unavail- 
able, unemployment appears to be in- 
creasing slightly. In contrast to the 
generally gloomy picture is the situation 
of the local construction industry. 
Leading firms in that field already have 
contracts for this year which will nearly 
double their activity in comparison with 
1948. The pattern of present and pros- 
pective building, however, does not fore- 
tell any further industrial development 
of the country in the immediate future. 
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Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated February 10, 1949) 


Following up the December Inter- 
Dominion Conference (India and Paki- 
stan—see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 24, 1949) in Delhi, the agree- 
ments of which were ratified by Pakistan, 
the delegates from both Dominions in 
January attacked the problems of evac- 
uee property, licensing of cotton from 
Pakistan to India, movement of petro- 
leum from Karachi to the East Punjab 
by tank cars, and the operation in Paki- 
stan of Indian insurance companies. 
Provision was made for a special inter- 
Dominion Council on Refugees and Evac- 
uees which, in case of future difficulties, 
would deal with such problems at the 
ministerial level. 

Although definitive data on Pakistan’s 
1948 foreign trade cannot be expected 
for some months yet, the probabilities be- 
came clearer with the release of the 
December statistics for the port of 
Karachi, showing an unfavorable balance 
of 68,900,000 rupees ($20,700,000) for the 
month and 63,900,000 ($19,200,000) for 
the calendar year. For the final 7 months 
of 1948 the Karachi figures were a re- 
versal of the trend shown during the 
first 5 months, the value of exports de- 
clining and of imports increasing rap- 
idly. It is believed that, when the data 
from the port of Chittagong are avail- 
able, the year’s results will in turn prove 
the opposite of tnose from Karachi, with 
the favorable balance from the former 
approximately offsetting the unfavorable 
balance from the latter. If so, the final 
results for all of Pakistan will be deter- 
mined by the value of the raw jute 
shipped by rail or river boat to Calcutta, 
and it seems probable that the net over- 
all result, therefore, will be a favorable 
balance of about 275,000,000 rupees after 
full consideration of Indian imports 
India will be shown to be, in the final 
analysis, Pakistan’s best customer and 
supplier. 

Interest in Karachi’s raw-cotton mar- 
ket continued. Despite extremely slug- 
gish export movement, caused by im- 
perfect liaison between shippers and 
foreign buyers as well as by Pakistan's 
high export prices, the domestic spot 
market showed no signs of recession and 
seemed to owe its firmness to a convic- 
tion that world demand would prevail 
until the crop has been sold. 

The food situation temporarily im- 
proved in January with the arrival of 
wheat from Russia, flour from Canada, 
and sugar from Brazil, but the basic 
problem of shortages and soaring prices 
of essential commodities continued to be 
viewed with concern. The December 


meeting of the Parliament had to meet 
much criticism along these lines, par. 
ticularly from East Bengal, so far re. 
moved from the Central Government, 
and much of the ensuing legislation was 
for the purpose of checking hoarding and 
black-market dealing. 

During January, details of the Czech. 
Pakistan Trade Pact ‘(see page 17, For. 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of January 17 
1949) were announced. A Belgian Trade 
Mission also finished its exploratory work 
in Pakistan during January. No agree. 
ment was announced, but hopes were 
expressed that there soon would be closer 
commercial relations between the two 
countries. The Belgian Trade Mission 
visited points of interest in West and 
East Pakistan, concentrating on indus. 
trial and general development projects, 
Pakistan and Ceylon also worked out*a 
schedule of copra shipments from Ceylon 
to Pakistan in 1949, to implement a sup- 
ply agreement reached by them last July 

The formation of an association of 
sulfur consumers was announced as a 
first step in the development of Paki- 
stan’s known resources of rich sulfur 
ores. With regard to multipurpose hy- 
droengineering projects, the Central En- 
gineering Authority is understood to have 
contracted the services, as consulting 
engineers, of a new firm representing a 
merger of British and Swedish engineer- 
ing experts, incorporated in Pakistan. 

A Tea Conference was held for the 
purpose of devising ways and means of 
rehabilitating the Dominion’s tea in- 
dustry which, if restored, could yield 
substantial sums to the Central Govern- 
ment. The Minister for Commerce and 
Industries, after the conference, issued 
a statement indicating that substantial 
progress had been made 

Scarcity of cloth, despite increased im- 
ports from India, still persists. At a 
conference it was recommended, despite 
certain protests, to retain all controls 
on cloth throughout the Dominion, in- 
cluding rationing, subject to further con- 
sideration by the provincial govern- 
ments. Even though it was generally 
agreed that a lowering or abolition of 
tariffs would stimulate cloth imports 
and was so recommended, the need of 
the Government for revenues resulted 
in a deferment of any decision concern- 
ing such proposals 

The Minister of Finance issued a cate- 
gorical denial that the Government con- 
templated any immediate change in the 
Pakistan rupee-sterling ratio, despite the 
suggestion in many quarters that the 
maintenance of the existing rate Was 
adversely affecting trade and commerce. 

Pakistan and Ceylon signed a bilateral 
air-transport agreement early in Janu- 
ary along the lines of the Indo-Pakistan 
agreement completed last June. Also of 
interest in aviation was the transfer 0 
the Civil Aviation Directorate from the 
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Ministry of Communications to the Min- 
istry of Defence, 

In general, the new calendar year be- 
gan Well in the economic field, and a cau- 
tious optimism was apparent in both 
panking and commercial centers. 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated February 25, 1949) 


The accelerated depreciation of the 
Peruvian sol noted in January 1949 con- 
tinued through the middle of February, 
with free-market rates advancing from 
16.35 soles on January 17 to about 18.50 
soles per dollar on February 15. Of pri- 
mary significance among the various 
factors to which the weakness was as- 
cribed in Peruvian commercial circles 
was an unusually heavy volume of im- 
ports combined with a seasonal decline in 
exports. Informal emergency measures 
taken by the Peruvian Government in 
the latter part of January appeared to 
have little effect until the middle of 
February when the open exchange mar- 
ket reflected a decline in pressure as 
larger supplies of exchange certificates 
and funds from other sources were 
drawn into the market. Asa result, the 
free-market rate on February 24 was 17 
soles per dollar 

Recently released preliminary customs 
figures reveal that imports into Peru dur- 
ing the calendar year 1948 amounted to 
507,847 metric tons valued at 1,090,619,- 
923 soles and that exports during the 
same period totaled 1,726,086 metric tons 
with a value of 1,055,832,787 soles. Thus, 
despite progressively stricter trade con- 
trols and record exports of 53,000,000 
soles above the 1947 peak, the value of 
imports again exceeded exports by a 
substantial margin. It is to be noted 
that the excess of imports, which reached 
34,700,000 soles at the end of the year, 
was largely accumulated in the final 
month; on November 30, 1948, imports 
had exceeded exports by only 2,400,000 
soles 

Transactions during January in for- 
eign exchange and foreign-exchange cer- 
tificates on the free market remained at 
approximately the same volume as in 
December; acquisitions totaled $6,691,000 
as compared with $6,565,000 in December, 
while January sales aggregated $7,020,- 
000 as against $6,251,000 in the preceding 
month. On the other hand, the acquisi- 
tion of official foreign exchange declined 
Substantially from $7,571,000 in Decem- 
ber to $4,972,000 in January, principally 
because of seasonally low exports. 

A preliminary approach to the acute 
Problem of the outstanding official ex- 
change purchase permits granted prior 
to December 3, 1948, to cover imports and 
for other foreign remittances was taken 


March 14. 1949 


by the Peruvian Government early in 
February. A Supreme Decree of Feb- 
ruary 9 provides that importers holding 
merchandise imported under licenses 
with right to official exchange granted 
under the former exchange-control sys- 
tem may proceed to make payment for 
the goods with foreign exchange pur- 
chased on the open market. Notice of 
such payments is to be furnished the 
Peruvian Price Control Board, and it is 
implied that official ceiling prices will be 
revised to correspond to the increased 
cost of the goods in terms of soles. It is 
hoped that this measure will facilitate 
the distribution of merchandise formerly 
immobilized by the combined effects of 
the shortage of official exchange and the 
existence of ceiling control prices rigidly 
based on landed costs calculated at the 
official rate. Payments made under the 
terms of this decree automatically cancel 
the right to official exchange for the same 
obligations. 

Of broader significance in relation to 
this problem is a Supreme Resolution 
dated February 10, which specifies that 
certain types of unserviced official ex- 
change purchase permits issued prior to 
December 3, 1948, may be registered with 
the Department of Foreign Commerce 
in the Ministry of Finance up to March 
1, 1949 (later extended to March 12, 1949, 
by an official communique published in 
E!] Peruano February 22). The preamble 
of the Resolution indicates an intention 
to correct the situation created by the 
nondelivery of official exchange against 
authorized purchase permits, and speci- 
fies that the purpose of the registration 
is to enable the Government to obtain a 
complete picture of the problem and then 
to resolve each case individually. Un- 
official estimates place the total value of 
such outstanding official exchange obli- 
gations at more than $20,000,000. 

Pursuant to the terms of a Supreme 
Decree of January 17, 1949, applications 
for official exchange to cover govern- 
ment requirements and imports of essen- 
tial foodstuffs and medicinals are to be 
presented to a newly formed commission 
for review. This Commission (Comision 
Calificadora de Solicitudes de Divisas 
Oficiales) is charged with the task of 
studying each application and of submit- 
ting advisory opinions to the Ministry of 
Finance as to whether the proposed use 
of the official exchange is within the 
terms of decree-law No. 16 of December 
3, 1948, and is otherwise advantageous. 
However, no effective action has been 
taken by the Government to date to ac- 
tually relieve the acute shortage of me- 
dicinals caused by the nondelivery of 
official exchange to meet pending foreign 
obligations of local drug importers and 
manufacturers. The supply of certain 
specific medicinals is reported as critical 

Preliminary appraisals of Peruvian 
mine production based on partial export 


statistics reveal that the output of metals 
in 1948 continued to follow the general 
downward trend which has been evident 
since shortly before the end of World 
WarlIlI. Of the five principal metal prod- 
ucts—lead, zinc, copper, silver, and 
gold—the only one to register an increase 
in production was lead. 

Peruvian International Airways sus- 
pended regular service during February 
because of financial difficulties and lack 
of success in obtaining financial aid 
from the Government of Peru. Although 
the Peruvian Government had publicly 
promised aid to the company early in 
February, the general financial situa- 
tion, particularly with respect to the 
availability of dollars, was such that it 
was unable to grant this aid. At the end 
of the month PIA was continuing opera- 
tions on a nonscheduled basis. It was 
reported that efforts were being made in 
the United States to obtain additional 
financing to permit a continuance of 
regular operation. 

The Central Reserve Bank’s accumu- 
lation of approximately £2,000,000 cou- 
pled with local import restrictions and 
nonavailability of desired types of Brit- 
ish goods have resulted in an appreciable 
disparity in the dollar-sterling cross rate 
in the Lima free market. A Peruvian 
commission is expected to depart for 
London in early March to discuss this 
situation with the British authorities in 
an effort to stimulate lagging Anglo- 
Peruvian trade. It is thought that con- 
sideration will be given to possible modi- 
fication of the July 1948 Sterling Pay- 
ments Agreements concluded between 
the two countries, as well as means of 
liquidating the growing Peruvian sterling 
holdings. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ROLLED OATS ADDED TO BAsiIc LIST OF 
IMPORTABLE ITEMS 


A Peruvian Supreme Resolution dated 
February 10, 1949, and published in the 
local press on February 13 lists the following 
addition to the basic list of articles approved 
for importation, according to an airgram 
dated February 14 from the United States 
Embassy in Lima: Tariff No. 111, oats, 
crushed or rolled, packed, such as “Quaker 
Oats.”’ “Three Minutes,”’ and similar products. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
uary 17 and February 14, 1949, for announce- 
ments of basic list of importable articles and 
for subsequent additions and deletions from 
basic list, respectively. | 


Republic of 
the Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


BALANCED BuDGET SCHEDULED FoR 1949-50 


The general budget of the Republic of the 
Philippines for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, presented by President Quirino 
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February 8, 1949, provides for expenditures 
of 303,000,000 pesos and receipts of 304,000,- 
000 pesos, indicating a slight surplus of 1,000,- 
000 pesos (1 peso—$0.50). 

Public-works expenditures, however, are 
fixed at a very low figure, in expectation of 
initiative on the part of the Legislature to 
authorize additional funds therefor. More- 
over, no portion of expenditures to be 
financed from contemplated borrowings from 
the Central Bank is shown in the budget. 
Such borrowing is expected to total 115,000,- 
000 pesos in the calendar year 1949. 

Expenditures and receipts for 1949-50, 
compared with the two preceding fiscal years, 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


[In Millions of pesos 


1949-50 1948-44 1447-48 
Item Re- Au- Actu- 
quested) thorized il 
EXPENDITURES 
Education 81.7 122. 4 74 
Armed forces 4.3 58. 2 92.8 
Internal security 34. 1 52.9 3. 2 
Public debt 24.8 42.6 11.9 
Economic development 22.9 32.9 20.0 
Public works 13.1 111.4 4. 
Other expenditures 71.8 78. 2 Hi) 
Total 302.7 448.6) 7.4 
RECEIPTS 
laxation 
License, business and 
occupation taxes 123.0 121.3 ’ 
Excises on imports 63. 2 64.0 62.8 
IncoMe taxes 45.0 $5.0 40.7 
Im port duties 27.8 26.0 24 
A pportioned to local gov- 
ernMents (reduction 28.2 24.5 2H 
lax revenue availabk 272.2 265.0 225.5 
Other receipts 1.8 127 4 
Potal 4.0 42.5 2b. 2 


License, business, and occupation taxes 
in 1949-50 include anticipated receipts of 
87,000,000 pesos from the sales tax, and 
excise receipts on imports are expected to 
accrue almost solely from taxes on imported 
cigarettes. The unusually high figure for 
“other” receipts in 1948-49 represented pro- 
ceeds of sales of United States and Philip- 
pine bonds, and the reversion of certain 
funds certified for expenditure, chiefly on 
education 

The actual deficit in the 1948 fiscal year 
and the estimated deficit in 1948-49 were 
partially offset by carry-over surpluses 
amounting to 65,000,000 pesos at the begin- 
ning of 1948 and to 20,000,000 pesos at the 
beginning of 1949. 

The general-fund figures exclude gross re- 
ceipts and expenditures for special funds and 
Government-owned enterprises Expendi- 
tures and receipts under the former heading 
are estimated at 100,000,000 pesos and 90.- 
000,000 pesos, respectively, for the fiscal year 
1950. Special funds for highways and motor 
vehicles are expected to comprise three- 
fourths of the total outlay, and about half 
of the deficit is to be financed from the 
general fund. Government enterprises are 
scheduled to show a surplus of 15,000,000 
pesos in 1950, with expenditures estimated at 
115,000,000 pesos and receipts at 130,000,000 
pesos. It is anticipated that operations of 
the Manila Railroad, the Cebu cement plant, 
the Philippine National Bank, the Govern- 
ment-owned sugar refinery, and sweepstakes 
will comprise about 70 percent of expendi- 
tures and receipts under this heading. 





Polish-produced trucks will be avail- 
able in 1949 for the first time since 
the war, Premier Cyrankiewicz has 
announced. 
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Acknowledgment to 
James J. Halsema 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY regrets 
that, through an oversight occurring in 
the Areas Division of OIT. there was a 
failure to mention the fact that the 
rather comprehensive item “Economic- 
Development Plan Calls for Billion-Dol- 
lar Outlay”’—appearing on page 26 of 
the January 17 issue of this magazine 
was based on an analysis of the so- 
called “Cuaderno Plan” made by James 
J. Halsema, formerly of the Associated 
Press staff in Manila and presently asso- 
ciated with the School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies in Washington, D. C. 











Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT- AND EXPpORT-LICENSING 
PROCEDURE REVISED 


The import- and export-licensing proce- 
dure in Poland has been revised by the Min- 
istry of Finance, in agreement with the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, in a 
circular of December 6, 1948, published in 
the Official Journal of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance No. 99 of December 10 

The customs clearance of goods may be 
effected on the basis of import and/or export 
licenses issued by the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce, or on the basis of import 
and export customs certificates issued by 
specified Polish State-controlled central for- 
eign-trade agencies and other institutions 
except in the case of foods exempted from 
the economic restrictions provided for in the 
Polish Customs Law 

Licenses issued to individual importers and 
exporters by the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce are good for five customs clear- 
ances and valid for 3 months from the date 
of issue. They are deposited at the Customs 
Jffice when the goods are notified for cus- 
toms clearance 

The specific State-controlled organizations 
permitted to issue customs certificates are 
authorized to act only within their own 
scope and within the framework of licenses 
issued by the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce. These customs certificates are valid 
for 3 months from the date of issue but serve 
exclusively for one customs clearance only 

Goods cleared on the basis of an import li- 
cense and/or an import customs certificate 
must, in principle, originate in the country 
indicated on the import license and/or on 
the import customs certificate. However, in 
view of changed foreign-trade conditions 
import licenses and import customs certifi- 
cates will be honored in cases where the 
country from which the goods are imported 
corresponds to the name of the country indi- 
cated on the import license or the import 
customs certificate 

In addition to articles exempted from the 
economic restrictions provided for in the 
Customs Law, a number of items do not 
require export and import licenses, respec- 
tively, nor export and import customs cer- 
Under certain conditions no li- 
censes are required for books and other pub- 
lications and movie news reels; coal and coke, 
as well as specific exports of goods for non- 
commercial purposes including packages up 
to 500 grams (1.1 pounds) sent by post or air, 
and gift parcels up to 5 kilograms (11 pounds) 
sent to the U.S. S. R., do not require export 
licenses; no import permits are necessary for 


tificates 


reparation consignments, goods Purchaseg 
from American and British Army surplus 
Stores, and gift packages from abroad. 

|Several copies of the English translation 
of the circular, as well as a list of Polish op. 
ganizations with their scope of activities and 
addresses, are available on a loan basis Only 
from the European Branch, OIT, Departmen; 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. For pre- 
vious announcements, see FOREIGN COMMEnRcr 
WEEKLY of September 27, 1947, and June 3, 
1948. | 


= - 
Por tugal 
Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET FOR 1949 APPROVED 


The budget of Portugal for 1949, meg 
public in December, is the largest ever pre. 


sented for that nation (by a small frag. 


tion), according to a report of January 14 


Embassy, Lisbon 


from the American 

Total receipts for the year are estimated 
at 5,667,000,000 escudos and total expendi. 
tures at 5,666,000,000 escudos—leaving a sur- 
plus of only 1,000,000 escudos Y” approxi. 
mately $40,000 (1 escudo — $0.0403, U. S. cur- 
rency ) Both items increased by 116,000. 
000 escudos over those for 1948, or about 2 
percent Ordinary receipts and _ expendi. 
tures are estimated at 4,309,000,000 escudos 
and 4.308.000.0000 escudo 
crease in both case of 421,000,000 escudos 
over 1948 estimates 


and expenditure bi 


respectively, an in- 
Extraordinary receipts 
ice at 1,354,000,00 
ises are 305,000.00 





escudos, which in b 








escudos below 194 estimates 

The increase it rdinary expenditures 
due largely to the pay increases granted civi 

rvants in October 1948 The increases ir 
r nue are due t larger expected yield 
f real-est taxe port dutie nd ex- 
cise and stamp € 

The largest cut i the extraordinary 


budget occurred in rearmament and national 





defense, with the second largest in capital 
expenditures for economic development proj- 
ect These latter have been held to a min- 
mum, being limited mainly to completing 
p e on which ubstantial beginning 
has bee mad 

Extraordinal! receipt e draw almos 
wholl from Tre reserve vhic were 
built up duri the war year n contr 
to recent ear when ordinary eceipts nor- 
mall covered large part the extraordi- 
nary expenditures No new internal loans 
howeve e contemplated duri 104) 


Rumania 


Tar iffs and Trade Controls 


INVOICE LEGALIZATION FEE 


INCREASED 


MEDICINES 


The fee for legalizing invoices coveri 
hipment of medicines by mail to Rumania 
has been increased from $1.02 to $1.50, ac- 
cording to information furnished by 
Rumanian Legation, Washington, D. C. The 
procedure for sending medicines by mail re- 
mains the same 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue Ol 


December 20, 1948, for the procedur 





Total cost, including machinery and 
equipment, of the Dunlop Rubber Co.'s 
new tire factory in New Zealand will be 
approximately £1,000,000 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Spain 

\IRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 


(Dated February 14, 1949) 


The slight relief from the great 
drought reported last month failed to 
continue; there has been almost no pre- 
cipitation since. Electrical restrictions 
are back where they were, or even more 
severe. Barcelona industrial plants de- 
pending on public power now receive it 
less than 1 full day per week. Some com- 
panies attempting to produce stand-by 
power with gasoline-driven motors are 
unable to obtain enough gasoline, but so 
far Diesel fuel appears to be available. 
Coal plants are working at capacity but 
the supply of coal is none too secure. 

Crop conditions, although not yet dis- 
astrous, are definitely less favorable than 
a month ago. Pasturage is in poor con- 
dition. However, one trade journal re- 
ported that the sheep census was ex- 
pected to equal or exceed that of 1947. 
The marketing of the sweet-orange crop 
continued to lag badly, according to press 
reports; 9 weeks ago less than 100,000 
tons had been contracted, of a crop esti- 
mated by one publication at 728,000 tons. 
From the Canary Islands came the re- 
port of a price drop on the tomato mar- 
ket, owing partly to a great increase in 
supply and partly to laxity in maintain- 
ing quality standards. Nonetheless, this 
market is expected to produce a major 
contribution of sterling exchange during 
the season. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


On January 19 the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce released a press in- 
terview outlining Spanish expectations 
for new industrial capacity during 1949. 
Although it contains little new informa- 
tion and includes some postponements 
of projects scheduled to start in 1948, it 
comprises a very impressive list. Possibly 
it was intended in part to offset general 
business pessimism, which increased dur- 
ing January. This may be attributed to 
slackening in business caused by contin- 
uilng electrical restrictions, a construc- 
tion slump, mediocre agricultural pros- 
pects, the continuance of a financial 
slump, and discouragement over the fail- 
ure of Spain to solve its international 
economic problems. The latest foreign- 
trade figures show a deficit with Argen- 
tina for 11 months of 1948 of 358,000,000 
gold pesetas or about 500,000,000 pesos— 
compared with a maximum of 450,000,- 
000 pesos envisaged as usable during 1948 
under the protocol of April 9, 1948. 

The 1949 industrial program discussed 
by the Minister included both public and 
private projects, divided into a number 
of groups as follows: (a) Mining and 
cement production, 6 projects, including 
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additional annual capacity of 200,000 
tons of coal and 75,000 tons of cement; 
(b) electric power, 11 projects giving 
about 342,000 kv.-a. of new capacity, of 
which 179,000 is thermal and 163,000 is 
hydraulic, besides high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines from northwestern Spain to 
the Bilbao industrial area; (c) chemical 
industries, including nitrogenous ferti- 
lizer, 4 projects, for about 80,000 tons a 
year, plus oil refining, also caustic soda, 
calcium carbide, soda ash, and miscella- 
neous commodities; ‘(d) metals and 
metal-working, 6 projects, including 
10,000 tons of aluminum ingot, ball bear- 
ings, automotive, and radio plants; (‘(e) 
textiles, 3 projects, including a 15,090- 
ton dissolving pulp mill and two thread 
plants; (f) telecommunications, includ- 
ing primarily the reorganization of two 
State-owned companies; (g) merchant 
marine and shipbuilding, launching of 
five ships totaling about 31,000 dead- 
weight tons and the commissioning of 
seven ships totaling about 38,000 dead- 
weight tons, besides a number of fishing 
boats and a drydock at Cadiz. 


EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


In the field of exchange and foreign 
trade possibly the most important devel- 
opment was the publication of a new 
tourist exchange rate of 25 pesetas to 
the dollar, replacing the old rate of 16.40. 
This rate also applies to capital repatria- 
tion, family remittances, and exportation 
of earnings, where authorized. A rate of 
16.40 was installed under the new mul- 
tiple exchange system which could be 
used for importation of foreign capital, 
company operating expenses, and similar 
charges. Several additional special im- 
port rates for specific commodities were 
announced, as well as two new export 
rates covering table olives (13.14 pesetas 
io the dollar) and Canary Island dried 
fish (14.235 to the dollar). Although 
Government officials stated that business 
was being done under the new rates, the 
official published list of import and ex- 
port licenses granted has not as yet in- 
dicated it, and no specific transactions 
have come to the Embassy’s attention. 
For one thing, the rumor that there 
would be changes in rates has made ex- 
porters reluctant to consummate trans- 
actions at existing rates. 

The other headline foreign-trade news 
of the month was the publication of the 
commercial accord recently negotiated 
with the Western Zones of Germany, al- 
though as of the date of publication it 
appears that the treaty had not been 
ratified by the Military Governments. 
The treaty, as published, provides for all 
transactions to be in dollars, and Spain 
is very hopeful that this traditional mar- 
ket will now prove a fruitful source of 
dollar exchange. 

Extensive plans are under way for reg- 
ular air freight service for fresh prod- 


uce. Publication of November foreign- 
trade figures indicated the visible deficit, 
this time of about 37,000,000 gold pe- 
setas—bringing the 11-month deficit to 
378,000,000 gold pesetas, against 281,000,- 
000 for the full year 1947. One hopeful 
note was that trade with France seemed 
to be picking up, with 10,300,000 gold 
pesetas exported and 2,800,000 imported. 

Considerable public attention was di- 
rected at the progress of the North At- 
lantic Fisheries Conference in Washing- 
ton. It was felt that Spain had an ur- 
gent economic interest at stake. 


LABOR AND PRICES 


Although unemployment had not yet 
reached serious proportions because of 
social-security legislation, there was evi- 
dence that it had increased noticeably. 
Registrations at syndical employment 
offices for November, the last month 
available, stood at 129,544, or 4.3 percent 
over the October figure. Both the above 
index and the total unemployed were un- 
doubtedly higher at the close of Janu- 
ary; as the construction industry con- 
tinued in the doldrums, power difficulties 
continued, and it was slack season for 
most agriculture. In the field of labor 
legislation, an extensive new code for 
the motion-picture industry was issued; 
this followed the pattern of codes in 
other industries and established mini- 
mum wages for a long list of positions in 
production and distribution. 

Cost of living practically leveled out 
during the closing months of the year. 
In December 1948, the Chamber of Com- 
merce index stood at 572.8, only 3.5 points 
higher than in August; however, the 1948 
average was 557.5 as compared with a 
1947 average of 509.8. 


FINANCE 


Financial markets reflected the gen- 
eral gloom. Stock prices declined about 
3.7 percent during January, with very 
slow trade. Issues of new securities were 
low, although the percentage of private 
issues was higher than recently. Most 
of these were fixed-income securities is- 
sued at increasingly attractive rates of 
interest. One large steel company, 
Nueva Montana, S. A., issued, at a price 
of 99, 5'2-percent bonds (before taxes) ; 
these carry a profit participation provi- 
sion which may result in yields up to 7 
percent. 

It was reported that bank credits have 
become a littler easier to obtain. It ap- 
peared, however, that the general credit 
stringency based on inventories procured 
at high prices was still producing diffi- 
culties. Protests of letters of credit con- 
tinued high in November, the last month 
available, at 382,000,000 pesetas, com- 
pared with a 1947 average of 180,000,000. 
Few bankruptcies were noted, but receiv- 
erships continued slightly higher than 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


MODERN REPAIR AND ASSEMBLY FACILITIES 
AT MERIGNAC AIRPORT, FRANCE 


Machinery for aircraft repair and as- 
sembly will be installed in 10,000 square 
meters of floor space now being built at 
Merignac Airport in France. The project 
is expected to be completed within 2 
years and to make the repair and as- 
sembly facilities at Merignac among the 
most modern in France. 


TRIAL FLIGHTS OF “DASSAULT 315” AT 
BORDEAUX, FRANCE 


The first of 300 two-engined planes, 
the Dassault 315, ordered by the French 
Air Force and being constructed at the 
Dassault factory in Begles, Gironde, 
made its preliminary trial flights at Bor- 
deaux on January 5, 1949. The plane is 
described as twin-tailed with a metal 
fuselage and is intended for use primarily 
in the colonies. 


Automotive 
Products 


U. K.’s Exports OF VEHICLES 


Exports of vehicles from the United 
Kingdom in December 1948 were valued 
at £21,700,000, approximately 15 percent 
of the total value of exports during the 
month. 


Y ~ 
Chemicals 
FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in 1948 
increased nearly $2,000,000 in value, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Totals were $36,374,000 and $34,386,000, 
respectively. 


EXPLOITATION OF SOLAR-EVAPORATION 
PROCESS IN PRODUCTION OF NITRATES, 
CHILE 


The new solar-evaporation process for 
the production of sodium and potassium 
nitrates in Chile has passed the experi- 
mental pilot-plant stage. Arrangements 
for its exploitation on a commercial scale 
are now in progress by the two nitrate 
companies in collaboration. It is ex- 
pected that the method will be compara- 
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tively economical and will extend sub- 
stantially the life of the available nitrate 
grounds; it will permit the use of residues 
which otherwise could not be utilized. 


CEYLON’S IMPORTS 


Ceylon’s imports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and colors in the 6-month period 
April—September 1948 were valued at 
9,274,540 rupees. (One rupee=approxi- 
mately $0.30, United States currency.) 


PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN ITEMS EXCEEDS 
Two-YEAR PLAN, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In production of the following ma- 
terials, the Czechoslovak chemical indus- 
try exceeded the Two-Year Plan: Sul- 
furic acid, phosphatic and nitrogenous 
fertilizers, paints and pigments, and 
titanium white. The plan for the indus- 
try’s foreign trade was also more than 
fulfilled, the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
reports. 


EXPORTS OF ARGOLS TO U. S. RESUMED, 


MARSEILLE, FRANCE 


Argols were fourth in importance 
among the declared exports to the United 
States from Marseille, France, in De- 
cember 1948; they were valued at $52,607 
Although argols formerly were one of the 
principal exports to the United States 
from this area, these shipments were the 
first since mid-1946. During the past 2 
years, most of the output has gone to the 
United Kingdom 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, LYON DISTRICT 
OF FRANCE 


In the Lyon district of France 450 
plants produce chemicals. The industry 
in that area was hampered during the 
latter part of 1948 by labor difficulties 
and shortages of electric power. Domes- 
tic requirements absorbed most of the 
output. 

The manufacture of insecticides has 
been resumed for the first time since the 
war. In the field of agricultural chemi- 
cals, four manufacturers made 1,500 
metric tons of copper sulfate in 1948: 
1,500 tons of copper oxychloride and 1,500 
tons of calcium arsenate also were pro- 
duced. 

CAPITAL OF FIRM TO BE INCREASED, FRANCE 

Etablissements Kuhlmann, a French 
chemical concern, will increase its share 
capital from 1,098,000,000 francs to 


2,196,000,000 francs by transfer from the 
revaluation reserve and by increasing the 


nominal value of the shares. The Board 
also has been authorized to increase the 
capital up to 4,000,000,000 francs, say. 
a foreign chemical publication. a 
French franc, official rate=$0.0047 
United States currency.) 


OUTPUT OF FRENCH PLASTICS MAterty 
CouLD BE INCREASED 


French production of plastics mate. 
rials could be doubled if maximum ge 
could be made of existing facilities, says 
the director of the Plastics Study Center 
The industry needs larger allotments of 
foreign exchange, and additional equip- 
ment and power to compensate for the 
shortage of labor, it is stated. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN’ INDUSTRY 
AREA OF GERMANY 


BIZONAL 


The chemical industry in the Bizona] 
Area of Germany as a whole had a sub- 
stantial upswing immediately after the 
monetary reform, and the upward trend 
has continued. However, there has been 
considerable fluctuation in the produc- 
tion of individual items. Developments 
have been promising in the field of ney 
products 


ALLOCATIONS OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS, INDIA 


The Indian Ministry of Agriculture has 
allocated 147,228 tons of ammonium 
phosphate, sodium nitrate, and ammo- 
nium sulfate for distribution in_ the 
Provinces and States in the fertilizer year 
ending June 30, 1949, says the foreign 
press. The 8,300 tons of ammonium sul- 
fate received from the U.S. S. R. in De- 
cember 1948 have been allotted to tea 
gardens in northeastern India 


PRODUCTS IN DEMAND, ITALY 


Chemicals currently most in demand 
in Italy include the following substances 
trade sources state: Amyl and butyl al- 
cohols, lauryl and higher alcohols, butyl 
phthalate, amyl acetate, salicylic acid 
oxalic acid, glycerin, tricresylphosphate 
tar-distillation light oils, fatty acids, 
hydroxide, magne- 
phosphate, ana 


phenol, potassium 
sium sulfate, 
naphthalene 


sodium 


OUTPUT OF PHOSPHATE ROCK AND SUPER- 


PHOSPHATE TO BE INCREASED, MOROCCO 


Production of phosphate rock I 
Morocco is to be stepped up sharply. It 
is planned to increase output to 4,000,000 
metric tons annually by 1952, says a for- 


eign chemical publication. Production In 
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1947 totaled 2,730,000 tons, and in 1938, 
1,720,000 tons. Output of superphos- 
phate will be raised from 55,000 tons in 
1947 to 120,000 tons by 1952, it is stated. 


Cruvbe SULFUR To BE EXPORTED FROM 
Iraty TO U.S. S. R. 


The official Italian sulfur-marketing 
organization, Ente Zolfi Italiani, has con- 
tracted to export 7,000 metric tons of 
crude sulfur to the U.S. S.R. Delivery 
is to be made by the end of March 1949, 
a foreign chemical publication states. 


Raw MATERIALS AVAILABLE, SICILY 


Sulfur, sea salt, and rock salt are raw 
materials available in Sicily for the pro- 
duction of chemicals. The manufacture 
of fertilizers and insecticides might be 
of considerable assistance to the sulfur 
industry, which is hampered by high 
production costs. Phosphate rock for 
fertilizers is readily accessible from North 
Africa. 


SHARE CAPITAL OF FIRM TO BE INCREASED, 
SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss chemical concern, Geigy & 
Co., plans to raise its share capital from 
4,000,000 Swiss francs to 10,000,000 Swiss 
francs, says a foreign chemical journal. 
The preceding increase was made in 1943, 
when the capital was doubled to 4,000,000 
francs. (One Swiss franc $0.23, United 
States currency.) 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR INSECTICIDES MET BY 
NATIONAL FacTorY, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South Africa’s national factory at 
Klipfontein has met the recent heavy de- 
mand for agricultural and general in- 
secticides, reports a foreign chemical 
publication. Considerable quantities of 
material to combat locusts have been 
sent to the Karroo, and large supplies 
of DDT are being shipped to northern 
Zululand for use against the tsetse fly 


SUPPLIES OF PHENOL, U. K. 


Production capacity for phenol in the 
United Kingdom is expected to lag be- 
hind demand for some time, a British 
chemical publication states. New facil- 
ities are being added as fast as shortages 
and other difficulties permit. With the 
addition of the substantial amounts still 
to be received from the United States 
against orders placed in 1948, supplies of 
phenol in the first half of 1949 probably 
will be adequate, it is stated. 


OUTPUT OF CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
DOUBLED AT ONE PLANT, U. K. 


Production of carbon tetrachloride at 
the Widnes works of a large chemical 
company in the United Kingdom has re- 
cently been doubled. Additional units 
Scheduled for completion in 1949 will pro- 
vide a total capacity which is expected 
to exceed domestic requirements and pro- 
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vide a surplus for export. During the 
past year carbon tetrachloride has been 
in short supply. 


U. K.’s TRADE IN CERTAIN PRODUCTS 
INCREASES 


The United Kingdom’s exports of alka- 
lies in 1948 increased sharply over those 
in 1947, the Board of Trade reports. Ex- 
ports of soda ash and sodium bicarbonate 
almost doubled—from 2,271,683 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds) 
in 1947 to 4,483,387 hundredweight in 
1948. 

Exports of caustic soda also rose sub- 
stantially —from 1,594,042 hundred- 
weight in 1947 to 2,230,822 in 1948. 

The United Kindom’s imports of muri- 
ate of potash increased sharply in 1948 
over those in 1947, Board of Trade sta- 
tistics reveal. They totaled 8,774,526 
hundredweight and 6,332,220 hundred- 
weight, respectively. In December 1948, 
Germany dropped to third place as a 
supplier of this material, losing the lead 
for the first time since June 1947; France 
was first, followed by Spain. 


Coal and Coke 


EXPoRTS OF COAL, U. K. 


Exports of coal from the United King- 
dom during 1948 amounted to 15,935,911 
long tons, including 5,430,574 tons for 
foreign-going bunkers. Of the total ex- 
ports and bunkers, 2,232,659 tons were 
produced in Scottish mines and distrib- 
uted as follows: 


Destination Long tons 


Ireland (Eire) ’ 364, 641 
Sweden 287, 709 
Denmark 214, 342 
Finland ‘ 197, 562 
France 89, 873 
Netherlands 61, 040 
Portugal 35, 601 
Spain 33, 404 
Germany 13, 108 
North and West Africa 12, 696 
Norway 5, 405 
Switzerland 2, 132 
Belgium 811 
Iceland 755 
Canada 304 
Foreign-going bunkers 913, 276 

Total 2, 232, 659 


COAL PRODUCTION IN SZECHWAN, CHINA 


Coal production in the Province of 
Szechwan, China, increased from 3,201,- 
038 metric tons in 1947 to an estimated 
3,500,000 tons in 1948. The increase is 
attributed partly to some improvements 
in transportation conditions, permitting 
a larger tonnage of coal to be shipped 
down the Yangtze River from Chungking. 
In 1948 approximately 500,000 tons of 
coal were shipped from Chungking, both 
up and down river. 

The consumption requirements of 
Szechwan remain relatively constant. 
These are easily satisfied by present pro- 


duction levels, leaving a surplus that can 
be sold only down river. The availability 
of Yangtze transportation and the de- 
mand for Szechwan coal in areas along 
the River are the determining factors in 
the formulation of any plans for the 
expansion of the area’s coal industry. 


BUNKER-COAL IMPORTS, GIBRALTAR 


During 1948 Gibraltar imported 282,- 
525 long tons of bunker coal, all from the 
United Kingdom. Of the total imports, 
269,680 tons were delivered to steamers 
and the remainder was added to stock 
piles, which increased from 11,000 tons 
at the beginning of the year to 23,845 
tons at the end. 


Construction 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONCRETE DaM, INDIA 


A concrete-masonry dam is to be built 
across the Vaitarna River in India. Bom- 
bay Municipality Special Engineers have 
announced that tenders for the construc- 
tion of the dam will close March 18, 1949. 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF OIL REFINERY, 
BaGHbaD, IRAQ 


A report has been submitted by the 
Iraqi Ministry of Economics to the 
Council of Ministers recommending con- 
struction in Baghdad of a state-owned 
oil refinery. The Ministry submitted 
with its report a pro-forma agreement 
to be concluded with a United States firm. 
The Iraqi Government contemplates 
financing the project through a loan from 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 


Electrical 
kiqui pment 


INCREASING POWER-PRODUCTION FACILITIES, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


Power-production facilities will be in- 
creased for supplying light and power 
for greater Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia. Three plants with a rated ca- 
pacity of 373,000 kilowatts are now in 
operation. 

A new power station, with an initial ca- 
pacity of 50,000 kilowatts being installed 
at Pyrmont is expected to be in service 
in 1950. This station has been designed 
for an output of 200,000 kilowatts when 
fully developed. Machinery has been or- 
dered for an additional 50,000-kilowatt 
generator at Bunnerong but no delivery 
date has been given. It is estimated that 
even with the completion of the proposed 
additions of 200,000 kilowatts at Pyrmont 
and 50,000 kilowatts at Bunnerong, there 
will be a shortage of power by 1954 with 
the result that additional sources of sup- 
ply will have to be considered. 
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The New South Wales government has 
approved a proposal by the Commissioner 
for Railways to construct its own power 
plant at Lake Macquarie, between Sydney 
and Newcastle, to supply power to the 
Newcastle and Sydney metropolitan 
areas. Plans call for completion of this 
power station by the end of 1953, and it 
is understood that, in addition to the 
railway’s requirements, a part of the 
power will be available to the greater 
Sydney area. 


REFRIGERATOR PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, CANADA 


Production of domestic-type electric 
refrigerators in Canada during the first 
11 months of 1948 totaled 126,736 units, 
compared with 88,085 units during the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. Imports of domestic or commercial 
refrigerators, completely equipped or 
not, totaled 1,054 machines valued at 
$161,267 in the first 11 months of 1948; 
902 refrigerators of other types valued 
at $146,646 and refrigerator parts valued 
at $5,015,234 also were imported during 
that period. 

Exports of electric refrigerators (14,- 
728) and parts were valued at $1,757,048: 
exports of other types of refrigerators 
(399) and parts were valued at $14,126 
during the 11-month period. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


CACAO-BEAN PRODUCTION AND USES, 
CostTa RICA 


The extremely late fall cacao harvest 
in Costa Rica resulted in a sharp reduc- 
tion in both production and exports of 
that product during the fourth quarter 
of 1948. Although the fall harvest 
usually is in full swing between October 
1 and 15, it was late November before 
the present crop had ripened sufficiently 
to warrant gathering. 

Exports during the last 3 months of 
1948 amounted to 1,081,629 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) as com- 
pared with 1,982,235 kilograms in the 
fourth quarter of 1947. The carry-over 
in both instances was negligible. As a 
result of the late crop, only 4,322,554 
kilograms were exported in the calendar 
year 1948 as against 4,786,298 kilograms 
in 1947. 

In 1948 the domestic consumption of 
cacao was estimated by the Costa Rican 
Chamber of Industries at 110,000 kilo- 
grams, which would indicate a total pro- 
duction of 4,432,554 kilograms for the 
year. In value, however, official Costa 
Rican Government figures show an in- 
crease to $3,431,176 in 1948 compared 
with $3,037,592 in 1947. These figures 
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reveal the results of the steady rise 
in export price between early 1947 and 
mid-1948. 

The largest of the domestic users of 
cacao in Costa Rica is completing a new 
plant in a suburb of San Jose, which was 
expected to be in operation by March. 
In this, as in the other small plants of 
its type in operation in Costa Rica, 
chocolate candies and cookies are the 
principal products; a comparatively 
small amount of cocoa powder also is 
manufactured. It is officially estimated 
that this plant now uses one-half of 
the total domestic consumption of cacao. 

It appears likely that domestic con- 
sumption of cacao will increase in Costa 
Rica in 1949, as the owner of the confec- 
tionery plant states that he will almost 
double his present production when the 
new plant is in operation, and inasmuch 
as candies and other confections have 
been placed in the third or least favor- 
able import category for exchange-con- 
trol purposes, 


CUBAN COFFEE CROP SMALLER: PRICES UP 


Picking of the Cuban 1948-49 coffee 
crop was in full swing at the end of Jan- 
uary 1949. By January 22, 1949, slightly 
more than half of the expected total of 
about 470,000 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) had been 
harvested and hulled. The 1948-49 crop 
is 14 percent smaller than the preceding 
one; and although consumption is de- 
clining somewhat, the crop will barely 
be sufficient to meet consumption re- 
quirements during the marketing year 
ending July 31, 1949, and to leave a nor- 
mal 3 months’ supply for aging. Prac- 
tically all of the imported coffee which 
the official Coffee Stabilization Institute 
had in stock had been consumed by the 
last of January. By February or March 
stocks were expected to be tight and 
unless some coffee was imported prices 
probably soared. 

Growers were receiving better prices 
than they did in January 1948, as a result 
of the lateness and small size of the 1948- 
49 crop and the depletion of imported 
stocks. The price in Habana for a quin- 
tal (1 Spanish quintal—101.43 pounds) 
of the pivotal corriente-grade hulled 
coffee was about $27 or $28 and that of 
choice coffee was proportionately higher. 


CACAO CROP, PRICES, AND EXPORTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The outlook for the Dominican winter 
cacao crop (October 1948-—February 1949) 
was for an output not exceeding 7,000 
metric tons, according to trade estimates. 
The spring-crop ‘March—June 1949) out- 
look is still uncertain. Indications are 
that the crop will be somewhat smaller 
than in 1948, which was estimated at 
21,000 tons. 

Growers are pessimistic over recent 
drastic declines in official cacao prices 


because of the drop in world cacao Mar. | 


ket prices and increased export taxes 
levied by the Dominican Government. 

Prices paid to growers, fixed by the 
Commission for the Defense of Coffee and 
Cacao, were the lowest in at least 2 years 
The official price for the week beginning 
January 31, 1949, was 11.60 pesos (1 Dp. 
minican peso 
grams (1 kilogram= 2.2046 pounds). 

A new and higher tax on cacao exports 


became effective on December 19, 1948 | 


Upon presenting proper documents, cop. 
tracted stocks are exempt from the ney 
tax. 

The new legislation (law No. 1863 of 
December 18, 1948) establishes an addj- 
tional 5 percent duty on cacao exports 
The purpose of this tax is to offset the fal} 
in Government revenues as a result of 
cacao-price declines and to provide an 
additional source of revenue for meeting 
increased Government 
penditures in 1949 


budgetary ex. 


Cacao exports ranked second to raw 
sugar in terms of value of all Dominican 
exports in 1948. Cacao exports constij- 
tuted nearly 21 percent of the total 
value (82,296,399 pesos) as compared 
with 16 percent of the 1947 value (83. 
205,993 pesos). 

Exports of cacao from the Dominican 
Republic in 1948 amounted to 25,721 met- 
ric tons, valued at 16,993,879 pesos, as 
compared with 29,998 metric tons, valued 
at 12,951,938 pesos in 1947. Exports of 
chocolate ‘chocolate liquor—a 10-pound 
bar of unsweetened chocolate) in 1948 
totaled 1,145 metric valued at 
1,087,955 pesos, as against 739 tons, val- 
ued at 380,017 pesos in 1947. The United 
States bought the bulk of the cacao in 
both years and of the chocolate in 1948 
Puerto Rico was the foremost purchaser 
of chocolate in 1947, taking 379 tons, the 
Netherlands ranking second by taking 
181 tons, Belgium 123 tons, and the 
United States 32 tons 


tons, 


Fish and Products 


U. K. To CONTINUE IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
ON U. S. AND CANADIAN CANNED FISH 


Canned tunny from Turkey will soon 
be another substitute canned-fish prod- 
uct to replace higher-grade salmon, pil- 
chards, and sardines, states a British 
trade periodical. The Ministry of Food 
has made the first, and quite appreciable, 
purchase of canned tunny to be packed 
in Turkey. It is expected to be 6 months 
before the product is on sale in British 
grocery stores. 

The Ministry emphasized that it was 
concerned about the complete absence of, 
or the great reduction in, supplies of 
canned fish. The country stopped buy- 
ing dollar foods in August 1947; the 
effect on such foods as canned fish has 
become apparent only gradually. 
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Contrary to many _ expectations, 
canned snoek has proved acceptable to 
the public, which bought all of it. The 
Ministry has sent a representative to 
South Africa to negotiate for the pur- 
chase, not only of snoek, but of many 
other foods. 

The Ministry also has purchased an 
appreciable quantity of sardines from 
Yugoslavia to supplement Portuguese 
and American sardines. 

When asked about the purchase of 
more canned fish from Canada, the Min- 
istry said that there appeared to be little 
hope of obtaining American or Canadian 
dollars. The United Kingdom is having 
difficulty in paying for absolutely essen- 
tial foodstuffs, such as wheat, bacon and 
some eggs, and canned fish could not be 
said to rank with those priorities. There 
is no doubt, however, that the British 
would like to have more British Colum- 
bian canned salmon. 

It was said that a total of 225,000 cases 
of snoek, each containing 48 half-pound 
tins, had been purchased up to Decem- 
ber 10, and grocers were asking for more. 


Fruits and Nuts 
BraziIL-Nut Crop, EXPORTS, AND STOCKS 


The 1948-49 Brazil-nut crop is unoffi- 
cially estimated at 30,000 metric tons, or 
about double the estimated 1947-48 crop. 
More conservative estimates forecast a 
crop of about 20,000 tons. 

Large exports of unshelled nuts were 
not expected to start until March when 
substantial stocks should have’ been 
stored at the chief exporting points 

Combined official and trade statistics 
show that 14,193 tons of Brazil nuts were 
exported from the Brazilian Amazon 
Valley in 1948. That figure included 
12,399 tons of unshelled nuts and 1,794 
tons of shelled nuts. The bulk of 1948 
exports went to the United States—10,905 
tons of unshelled and 1,599 tons of 
shelled. England took 1,131 tons of un- 
shelled nuts, and the remainder went to 
Argentina, Canada, Surinam, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa. Southern Bra- 
zil also received shipments ‘by water. 

Exports of Brazil nuts registered in 
1947 amounted to 20,954 tons, of which 
15,474 were unshelled and 5,480 shelled. 

Stocks of unshelled Brazil nuts in the 
hands of Belem exporters at the end of 
January 1948 were estimated at approxi- 
mately 750 tons. 

Although a lower level of prices has 
been shown from the United States, the 
Brazil-nut exporting markets in the Bra- 
zilian Amazon Valley have been rela- 
tively active and steady since the begin- 
ning of the present crop. 


CHINA Exports WALNUTS 


China produces a surplus quantity of 
Walnuts. From 1931 to 1935 Tientsin ex- 
Ports averaged 93 percent of China’s an- 
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nual shipments of 8,068,853 pounds of 
walnut kernals. Tientsin exports of wal- 
nuts in the shell during the same period 
averaged 66 percent of China’s annual 
average of 2,717,698 pounds (1 pound of 
kernels=about 3 pounds of walnuts in 
the shell in Chinese commercial esti- 
mates). 

The United States was the leading cus- 
tomer, followed by Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Tsingtao and Shang- 
hai were the only other significant ex- 
porting ports. Hankow, before 1925, was 
an important shipping center, but Shansi 
production later was more easily shipped 
to Tientsin. 

In 1947, according to Chinese customs 
figures, 638,058 pounds of walnut kernels 
were exported—nearly all from Tientsin. 
Canada was the destination of more 
than two-thirds of the exports; the 
United States took nearly all of the re- 
mainder. In the same year, 304,372 
pounds of walnuts in the shell were ex- 
ported, more than half going to Hong 
Kong and over one-quarter to Burma. 
In the first half of 1948 exports of wal- 
nut kernels amounted to 543,664 pounds, 
nearly all going to Canada. Shelled 
walnuts totaled only 47,840 pounds. 


BANANA INDUSTRY AND TRADE, ECUADOR 


The Ecuadoran banana industry was 
in the midst of a boom in the fourth 
quarter of 1948. Export demand was so 
great and prices offered were so tempt- 
ing that new areas were opened up in the 
Provinces of El Oro and Esmeraldas, and 
more intensive planting of old banana 
areas were begun. The Government 
encouraged this development by provid- 
ing 12,000,000 sucres (1 sucre=$0.0741 
United States currency) for loans to pro- 
ducers in the Provinces of Guayas, Es- 
meraldas, Manabi, and E] Oro. By the 
end of the year, about 8,000,000 of the 
12,000,000 sucres had been loaned out. 

Exports of bananas from Ecuador in 
the last quarter of 1948 amounted to 
1,444,001 stems (exclusive of some untab- 
ulated shipments from the ports of 
Manta and Huaquilla) as compared with 
756,606 in the corresponding period of 
1947. The United States took 1,083,803 
stems in the last quarter of 1948: Chile, 
283,500 stems; and the Panama Canal 
Zone, 76,698 stems. In the last quarter 
of 1947 the United States purchased 
445,475 stems; Chile, 264,957 stems; Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, 44,574 stems; and Peru, 
1,600 stems. 

An estimate of 1948 export totals by 
the largest single exporter places the 
figures at 3,593,617 stems as compared 
with 2,708,473 stems for the year 1947. 
However, as these figures include only 
the major lines servicing the United 
States and Chile, about 15 percent should 
be added to each to include the smaller 
coastal vessels. This brings the total 
export figure for 1947 to more than 


3,000,000 stems and 1948 exports to more 
than 4,000,000 stems. 

Ecuadoran trade sources estimated in 
January that with continued demand, 
and as a result of the increased plant- 
ings, exports might reach 800,000 stems 
per month by the end of 1949, with the 
likelihood of total exports for 1949 
reaching 6,000,000 stems. The United 
States probably will take an even larger 
share of this export trade in 1949. Chile 
limited its importations to 1,000,000 stems 
in 1948, and indications were that ship- 
ments will amount to the same or will be 
smaller in 1949. One company was still 
considering the possibilities of the Euro- 
pean market. However, the bananas 
must arrive 12 to 14 days from the day of 
shipment, and the last shipment arrived 
in poor condition. 


Grains and Products 
Foop-GRAIN IMPoRTS INTO INDIA 


During 1948, food-grain imports into 
india amounted to 2,800,000 tons, of 
which nearly 25 percent came from the 
United States. During 1947, food-grain 
imports totaled 2,400,000 tons, of which 
nearly 1,000,000 tons came from the 
United States. A very small part of the 
total increase in 1948 was due to the in- 
clusion of a movement of about 70,000 
tons of rice from Pakistan to India. 

Food-grain arrivals consisted chiefly 
of wheat products from Australia and the 
United States; barley and corn from Ar- 
gentina; millets (especially milo) from 
the United States; and rice from Burma, 
Siam, and other sources. The Soviet 
Union supplied about 50,000 tons of 
wheat. 


Crops, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTATION, 
URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s 1948-49 wheat crop, re- 
cently harvested, was the largest in the 
country’s history. Growing and har- 
vesting conditions were excellent, and 
commercial channels believe that pro- 
duction will surpass 500,000 tons, al- 
though the crop is officially estimated 
at 461,000 tons. This compares with the 
5-year average (1942-46) of 281,000 tons. 

The official estimates for other winter 
grains are: Oats, 43,000 tons; barley, 
25,000 tons; birdseed, 3 tons; and rye, 
1,000 tons. 

Consumption of grains in Uruguay 
about equals production, except wheat, 
which is the only cereal ever imported 
in large quantities. If domestic produc- 
tion is low in some seasons, small quan- 
tities of oats, corn, and barley are im- 
ported from Argentina mainly for seed. 

Annual wheat requirements are esti- 
mated at approximately 270,000 metric 
tons or a per capita consumption of 
about 117 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) as compared with United States 
per capita consumption of about 95 kilo- 
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grams. 


Wheat byproducts, for which 
there is a strong demand from dairy 


farmers, are all consumed _ within 
Uruguay. The extraction rate for do- 
mestic consumption is 76.5 percent and 
for export, 70 percent. 

The Government already has author- 
ized the exportation, at world market 
prices, of 100,000 tons of wheat flour 
from the 1948-49 crop. This was done 
to supply a larger amount of bran and 
shorts for the dairy industry, and to in- 
crease the value of exports. It is esti- 
mated that the equivalent of 200,000 
tons of wheat will be available for ex- 
port from the 1948—49 crop. 

During 1948, incomplete statistics 
show that 30,614 metric tons of flour (70 
percent extraction) were exported. It 
is reported that all of this flour was 
shipped to Brazil, although afficial data 
are lacking. In addition to this, 8,500 
tons of wheat also were returned in kind, 
to Argentina, which was later shipped to 
Italy, according to a report. 

At the end of 1948, stocks of wheat 
from the 1947-48 harvest were small. 
Stocks of other grains are not known, 
but they were small. Because of a short- 
age of storage facilities, the Government 
authorities purposely reduced wheat 
stocks to make room for the new harvest. 


SIAMESE EXPORTS OF RICE INCREASE 


Exports of milled rice from Siam in 
1948 totaled 812,226 metric tons as com- 
pared with 395,084 tons in 1947. China, 
Malaya, and India were the principal 
destinations. 

Prices were steady throughout 1948, all 
exports being under Government control 
and international allocation. Contracts 
for new-crop shipments were being made 
at the beginning of February 1949, at the 
same price scale in effect throughout 
1948. This price is expressed in sterling 
and the average is £40 per metric ton 
(£1—US$4.0315). 

It is expected that 1949 will be a good 
year for Siam’s rice trade. Enough rice 
probably will be available to ship more 
than 1,000,000 tons. Shipping will be a 
limiting factor at times, as large steam- 
ers must be loaded from lighters outside 
the bar at the river mouth. So far, care- 
ful coordination of ocean steamers and 
river craft to get maximum use of the 
lighter fleet has enabled the Rice Unit 
to meet its objectives. 


Sugars and Products 
DECLINE IN SUGAR OUTPUT, ARGENTINA 


Although no official data pertaining to 
the 1947-48 Argentine sugarcane crop 
and the 1948 grind have been released, 
the Argentine Sugar Center estimates 
production of sugar in 1948 at 565,471 
metric tons, a decrease of 6.7 percent 
from the estimate of 606,129 tons during 
1947. 
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The drop in sugar production in 1948 
from 1947 is attributed largely to labor 
difficulties, which slowed up the refin- 
eries during most of 1948. Drought con- 
ditions during the early part of the sea- 
son contributed somewhat to the de- 
crease. 

Consumption of sugar in Argentina in 
1948 is estimated by the trade to have 
been 600,000 to 620,000 metric tons. 

During the first few months of 1948, 
sugar amounting to 12,000 metric tons 
was imported from Brazil. No exports 
of sugar are recorded for 1948. 

Stocks of sugar were considered ade- 
quate in 1948, no particular shortage hav- 
ing been noted. The Argentine Sugar 
Center does not believe that a_pro- 
nounced actual shortage will occur in the 
next few months despite last year’s re- 
duced output. However, because of re- 
ports circulating about a future shortage, 
grocers in January were maintaining 
heavy stocks. The Government, on the 
other hand, believed that an actual 
scarcity might occur and was preparing 
to import supplies, but the amount and 
origin had not been announced by the 
end of January. 


ail = ' 

General Products 

PORCELAIN MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS, 
AUSTRIA 


One of Europe’s largest and oldest por- 
celain-manufacturing plants, located at 
Augarten, Austria, is increasing its pro- 
duction facilities and enlarging its plant. 
The output of this factory in 1948 was 
double that of the preceding year, ac- 
cording to the Austrian Information Bu- 
reau. Exports are to be stepped up, the 
report says. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF CLOCKS, WATCHES, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, AND WORKS OF 
ART 


Canadian imports of clocks and 
watches in 1948 totaled $4,936,000, com- 
pared with $8,436,000 in the preceding 
year. Imports in 1938 amounted to 
$2,087,000. 

Imports of musical instruments into 
Canada during 1948 were valued at 
$3,076,000, compared with $4,506,000 in 
1947 and $1,113,000 in 1938. Imports of 
works of art in 1948 were valued at 
$1,599,000, compared with $1,589,000 in 
the preceding year and $2,104,000 in 1938 


WARM-AIR-FURNACE PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Production of warm-air furnaces in 
Canada during 1947 totaled 54,361 units 
having a factory sales value of $5,818,263, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Of the 55 plants reporting 
production, 26 were located in Ontario, 9 
in British Columbia, 3 in Nova Scotia, 4 
in New Brunswick, 5 in Quebec, 3 in 
Manitoba, 4 in Alberta, and 1 in Sas- 


katchewan. Of the 5,361 furnaces many. 


factured, Ontario accounted for 38,138. 
British Columbia, 5,437; New Brunswick 
4,536; Quebec, 2,296; Nova Scotia, 392; 
and the Prairie Provinces, 3,562. 
Production in 1947 was greatly jp. 
creased over that of previous years. The 
output in 1946 was 45,482 units and jp 
1938 it was 19,966. The highest previous 
record was in 1926, when production was 
up to 35,960 units. From that year the 


trend was generally downward until just | 


prior to the war, when it turned upward 
and has been gradually rising since that 
time. 


WASHING-MACHINE PRODUCTION AND 
FOREIGN TRADE, CANADA 


Production of domestic-type electric 
washing machines in Canada during the 
11 months ended November 1948 totaled 
259,276 units, compared with 172,29) 
units in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Imports totaled 1,439 
machines valued at $82,179; exports 
numbered 12,438 machines and _ parts 
valued at $1,460,326 


FOREIGN TRADE IN HARDWARE AND CUTLERY, 
CANADA 


Exports of hardware and cutlery from 
Canada in 1948 totaled $5,316,000, com- 
pared with $5,693,000 in the preceding 
vear, and $2,239,000 in 1938. Imports in 
these two categories totaled $9,171,000 in 
1948, $9,623,000 in 1947, and $2,001,000 in 
1938 


OPHTHALMIC AND OPTICAL-GooDs Propvuc- 
TION, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Production of ophthalmic and optical 
goods in the Bizonal Area of Germany 
increased considerably in 1948. The out- 
put of lenses in the first 10 
months of the totaled 6,598,000, 
more than double the 2,226,000 produced 
in the last 5 months of the preceding 
vear. Production of microscopes totaled 
12,568 units in the January—October pe- 
riod of 1948, and 5,348 in the August- 
December period of 1947. Production of 
field reached 37,763 in the 10- 
month period of 1948, and 14,319 in the 
5-month period of 1947. 


spectacle 
yeal 


glasses 


MATCH MANUFACTURE FOR EXPORT, JAPAN 


Manufacture of matches for export 
was reestablished on the export program 
of Japan, beginning January 1949, at an 
initial rate of 1,000 match tons per 
month. (7,200 full-size boxes=1 match 
ton; a Japanese full-size box is equiva- 
lent to the United States 1-cent size.) 


MANUFACTURE OF CONTAINERS, MEXICO 


Mexican facilities for the production 
of tin cans were increased considerably 
in 1948. A new plant with a modern as- 
sembly line was established by one com- 
pany for the manufacture of 5-gallon 
cans used principally for vegetable-oil 
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products and alcohol. Another company 
opened a modern plant for the produc- 
tion of crown caps, and it plans to install 
machinery for the manufacture of sani- 
tary cans. Still another firm built a 
plant equipped with the latest machinery 
for the manufacture of sanitary cans and 
5-gallon cans, and expected to begin op- 
eration early in 1949, using approximate- 
ly 6 metric tons of tin plate per day to 
produce at full capacity. 

A new glass-bottle plant began oper- 
ations in January of 1948 and achieved 
substantial production by the middle of 
the year; its daily capacity is 100,000 
bottles. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC SEWING 
MACHINES, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS 


In November 1948, the output of house- 
hold sewing machines in Japan totaled 
16.227 units; production of watches 
totaled 57,734 units, and clocks 170,499 
units. 


Gums and Resins 


PRODUCTION AT LOW LEVELS IN INDONESIA 


Since World War II, the output of 
sums and resins in Indonesia has been 
at low levels because of the disparity be- 
tween world-market prices and produc- 
tion costs. Exports have been largely in 
token quantities in anticipation of future 
benefits. The industry is having diffi- 
culty in competing against increased ac- 
tivity in other resin-producing countries 
and the increasing importance of syn- 
thetic products. 


DECREASE IN ROSIN Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of rosin 
dropped sharply in 1948, as compared 
with the 1947 figure, the Board of Trade 


reports. Totals were 822,004 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight 112 pounds) 
and 1,577,370 hundredweight, respec- 
tively. 


lron and Steel 


BRAZILIAN IRON-ORE EXPORTS 


Iron-ore exports from Brazil during 
the second quarter of 1948 totaled 153,370 
metric tons. Nearly one-half of this 
amount, 70,139 tons, was exported to the 
United States. Shipments to other coun- 
tries were reported as follows: Nether- 
lands, 38,983 tons; Canada, 25,069 tons; 
Germany, 9,860 tons; and Belgium- 
Luxembourg, 9,319 tons. 

Cia. Vale de Rio Doce has gradually 
advanced to a dominant position in the 
volume of iron ore produced for export. 
The company has been receiving a pro- 
gressively higher price, which reached $9 
per ton f. 0. b. Vitoria in December 1948. 
Demand, however, remains in excess of 
any possibility of being met by supply. 
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There are only four producers of iron ore 
along the Central Railway who have 
quotas for cars and they are already com- 
mitted into 1949. 


SIAM TO PRODUCE REINFORCING BARS 


The Thai Cement Co. in Siam is con- 
structing a small plant for the manufac- 
ture of reinforcing bars. The company 
is authorized to mine iron-ore deposits 
in the Lapburi District. Blast furnaces 
and other necessary equipment for pro- 
ducing these bars are on order in Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, and Switzerland. 


RECORD PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Production of steel ingots and castings 
in the United Kingdom during 1948 
established a new record for the industry 
and exceeded the Government’s revised 
target of 14,500,000 long tons by 377,000 
tons, reports the British Iron and Steel 
Federation. The 1948 output of 14,877,- 
000 tons was 2,153,000 tons greater than 
the 1947 figure. An expansion of pig-iron 
production from 7,785,000 tons in 1947 to 
9,276,000 tons in 1948 together with in- 
creased scrap supplies were primarily 
responsible for this high level of steel out- 
put. 

Production of pig iron and steel by 
quarters of 1947 and 1948 are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


fnnual Rate of Production in the United 
Kingdom 
{! Is of long ton 
Pig iron Steel ingots and 
castings 
Production in 
1947 1948 1047 1048 

Total 7, 785 9, 27¢ 12, 724 14, 877 

First quarter 6,990 | 9,084 | 11, 232 14, 933 
Second quarter 7, 362 9,464 | 12,694 15, 325 
Phird quarter 7. 626 9, 143 | 12, 240 13, 998 
Fourth quarter 8, 505 9,415 | 13,679 15, 250 


SoukcE: British Iron and Steel Federation 


NEW STEEL PLANT IN VENEZUELA 


A new steel plant in Venezuela, 
Siderurgica Venezolana (Sivensa) S. A., 
designed to utilize local scrap, is expected 
to be in full production by June 1949, 
according to a statement by the com- 
pany’s president. An annual production 
of 20,000 tons is anticipated; and the in- 
vestment in the project will represent, 
when completed, more than 4,000,000 
bolivares. (1 bolivar=$0.2985 U. S.) 
The plant is financed by American and 
Venezuelan capital. 

Construction of the plant is said to be 
underway, and the first shipment of 
equipment is scheduled to arrive for in- 
stallation within the next few weeks. 
The company expects that by April the 
electric furnace will be in operation, 
producing ingots for conversion into 
bars, angles, bolts, including alloys, to 
supply the requirements of national de- 


fense. The industry will furnish work 
to hundreds of Venezuelan laborers. It 
is a basic industry for the country; one 
which, it is hoped, will solve, to a great 
extent, the difficult situation confronting 
construction firms in obtaining reinforc- 
ing bars and other types of structural 
steel. 

The local plant intends to operate 
entirely on scrap, and reports indicate 
a large tonnage available in the Caracas 
area where the mill will be located. 

Technical plans for the plant were 
prepared by an American company, but 
construction of the buildings as well as 
installation of the machinery will be 
undertaken by Venezuelan firm. 

Although Venezuela has substantial 
deposits of iron ore, it produces little 
coal. The production of pig iron in 
Venezuela is uneconomic and any indig- 
enous steel industry must rely primarily 
on scrap for charging its furnaces. Ven- 
ezuela, however, has an abundance of 
natural gas. The company believes its 
outlook will be enhanced if Venezuela’s 
experimentation in the production of 
sponge iron using natural gas as a fuel is 
successful. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND SKINS, NEW 
ZEALAND 


New Zealand produced 858,172 cattle 
hides in 1948, of which 489,900 were avail- 
able for export. Production of lambskins 
during December 1948 totaled 947,624 and 
sheepskins 81,340, as compared with 227,- 
947 and 36,914, respectively, during the 
preceding month. Production of calf- 
skins totaled 5,917 in December of which 
3,614 were available for export, as com- 
pared with 8,149 in November, of which 
5,011 were exportable surpluses. 


HIDE AND SKIN EXPORTS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Exports of hides and skins from the 
Union of South Africa in July and August 
1948, were as follows (in pounds): Dry 
oxhides and cowhides, 4,229,980, of which 
Italy, the largest purchaser, received 2,- 
396,373; wet oxhides and cowhides, 1,- 
177,238, of which Italy, again the largest 
buyer, received 557,878, and Poland 500,- 
407; Angora goatskins, 70,887, of which 
36,277 went to the United Kingdom and 
smaller amounts to the Netherlands and 
the United States; other goatskins, 740,- 
645, the United States receiving 335,760; 
and Cape sheepskins, 1,191,720, of which 
the United Kingdom received 1,032,220. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of hides and skins in 
the first 8 months of 1948 (with figures 
for all of 1947 in parentheses) were as 
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Wet salted skins, 11 
(14) ; dry skins, 199 (236) ; and raw hides 
and skins, not elsewhere specified, 103 
(48). 

Exports in the same periods were as 
follows (in tons) : Beaver and otter skins, 


follows (in tons): 


8 (9); wild-boar skins, 285 (442); capi- 
vara skins, 195 (216); leopard skins, 15 
(27); deerskins, 229 (310); wild-animal 
skins, 20 (13); salted cowhides, 35,788 
(58,483): salted pigskins, 78 (25); dry 
cowhides, 5,961 (9,713); dry goatskins, 
1,086 (2,277); sheepskins, 1,276 (1,793) ; 
reptile skins, 86 (154) ; fishskins, 5 (24); 
hide scraps, 460 (432) ; and raw hides and 
skins, not specified, 21 (436). 


Machinery 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF TRACTORS IN USE IN 
AUSTRIA 


The number of farm tractors in use in 
Austria as of January 1, 1949, is estimated 
at 11,300. Wheel tractors under 22 
horsepower numbered 4,600; those of 22 
to 35 horsepower, 5,850; and over 35 
horsepower, 500. There were 350 track- 
type tractors of more than 35 horsepower. 
In addition, there were more than 100 
garden tractors in use. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF TRACTORS ON FARMS 
DENMARK 


Tractors on farms in Denmark in 1948 
numbered 7,034, an increase of 60 per- 
cent over the 4,396 in 1944. Tractors per 
100 farms amounted to 3.4 in 1948 com- 
pared with 2.1 in 1944. 

An additional several hundred trac- 
tors operated by machine stations serv- 
iced 8,200 farms in 1948, most of which 
had no tractors. 


PLANS FOR INCREASING AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Importation of 3,200 tractors, the pro- 
duction of 2,000 tractors, and the making 
available of Polish-produced threshing 
machines for the first time since the war, 
are included in the 1949 plans for a net 
increase of about 7 percent in agricul- 
tural output over 1948, according to a 
January announcement from Warsaw. 


ESTIMATES ON FARM MACHINERY IN 
OPERATION IN SWITZERLAND 


The number of tractors in operation in 
Switzerland in January 1949 is estimated 
at 15,000, nearly all of which are wheel 
tractors. It is also estimated that there 
are approximately 2,500 motorized culti- 
vators and 15,000 motorized reapers or 
mowing machines in operation i nSwit- 
zerland. 


ARGENTINA TO PURCHASE EQUIPMENT FROM 
DENMARK 


Machinery and equipment, as follows, 
valued at 30,000,000 Danish crowns ($6,- 
240,000 U. S. currency) will be purchased 
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by Argentina from Denmark in 1919 
under the recent Danish-Argentine Com- 
mercial and Payments Agreement: Die- 
sel and semi-Diesel motors for ships, and 
fixed motors with accessories and re- 
placements, cold-storage Machines and 
installations with accessories, equipment 
for the dairy industry, separators, milk- 
ing machines, and machinery for refin- 
ing grease and tallow, for road construc- 
tion, installations for the fabrication of 
fish oil and meal, machinery for the 
extraction of whale oil, machinery for 
the shoe industry, machine tools, and 
other machinery and electrical equip- 
ment including agricultural machinery. 


EXPEND!ITU7ES FOR MACHINERY, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


The Colonial Treasurer of British 
Guiana, in presenting his 1949 national 
budget to the Legislative Council, called 
attention to 1948 expenditures totaling 
about $6,000,000 for machinery, both in- 
dustrial and agricultural. He noted the 
importance of such machinery to the 
economic development of the colony and 
indicated it would pay for itself in 
increased productivity 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR RICE-SHELLING 
PLANT, HUNGARY 


Installation of new machinery and 
equipment is expected to be completed in 
the rice-shelling plant at Budapest, Hun- 
gary, in August 1949. The planning 
office has granted a 30,000,000 forint 
($3,510,000 U. S. currency?) appropria- 
tion for reconstruction of the destroyed 
plant, says the Hungarian press. The 
new plant will be more modern than its 
predecessor. Its capacity will be 8 car- 
loads of rice per day. The machinery 
and equipment have been imported from 
Switzerland and will be converted to meet 
local requirements. 


INDIA TO RECEIVE TEXTILE-MACHINERY 
ACCESSORIES FROM YUGOSLAVIA 


Textile-machinery accessories valued 
at £20,000 will be imported into India 
from Yugoslavia under the India-Yugo- 
slavia 12-month trade agreement signed 
December 30, 1948, according to the 
foreign press. 


MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS FOR HyDRO- 
ELECTRIC PROJECTS IN NEW ZEALAND 


Construction and electrical machinery 
will be required for hydroelectric projects 
included in national development plans 
outlined by the Minister of Finance when 
asking for public support of the 3 per- 
cent Government loan now open. 


NEED FOR MACHINERY AND REPLACEMENT 
PARTS, POLAND 


Machinery for handling ore and coal 
at the port of Szczecin (formerly German 
Stettin: now under Polish administra- 
tion) is mostly of prewar manufacture 


and badly in need of replacement. Pres. 
ent rates of loading overtax the Cranes 
It is hoped to increase the Volume o/ 
loadings in 1919 by at least 80 Percen; 
over the 1948 figure. 


Machinery for construction of Diers | 
and quays, for dredging operations, and | 


for laying and construction of railroag 
beds and track, roads and streets, ang 
for water and sewage-disposal system ar 
needed. Eight 3-ton cranes, two 15-ton 


portal cranes, and eight floating crane | 
including various other electrical insta). | 


lations on quays and in Warehouses ar, 
planned for the extensive changes jp 
port facilities in 1949 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SURPLUS SUPPLY OF CINCHONA IN Botivyy 

The problem of disposing of surplys 
cinchona in Bolivia was still under con. 
sideration at the end of 1948. Arrivals 
of the bark in the United States from 
that source last year amounted to 13.449 
pounds. 


Nux-VOMICA COLLECTION 
TION, INDIA 


The latest trade estimates place the 
collection of nux vomica in India during 
the season November 1947 to April 1949 
at about 1,800 long tons. A similar quan- 
tity is expected in the 1948-49 season 
provided export demand improves. 

Annual consumption of nux vomica in 
India is estimated at 200 tons. However 
there are prospects for increased domes- 
tic utilization, since one large-scale In- 
dian manufacturer of strychnine recently 
installed a plant with capacity of 400 t 
500 tons of nux vomica per year. (Proc- 
essing during 1948 was far short of ¢a- 
pacity.) Several new pharmaceutical 
industries also are being established 


LicorIcE-Rootr Exports, IRAQ 


Exports of licorice root from Iraq 
through the port of Basra during the first 
7 months of 1948 amounted to 2,830 long 


tons. 


EXPORTS OF MEDICINAL AND AROMATIC 
PLANTS, SPAIN 


Exports of medicinal, aromatic, and 
ornamental plants from Spain during 
the first 11 months of 1948 amounted to 
903 metric tons, valued at 10,344,000 
paper pesetas, compared with 524 tons 
valued at 8,302,009 pesetas in the yeal 
1947, and 1,797 tons (10,040,000 pesetas 
and 3,624 tons (28,220,000 pesetas) in the 
years 1945 and 1944, respectively. (Of 
ficial rate, 10.95 paper pesetas—USS$1 

The substantial reduction in quantity 
of exports during 1945 and subsequent 
years was attributed to the loss of the 
extensive German market for thes? 
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products, especially herbs. As a result 
of a recent trade agreement with the 
Western Zones of Germany, these ex- 
ports may increase; meanwhile, com- 
modities formerly shipped to Germany 
are potentially available on the Spanish 
ce 

market. 

FisH-O1L PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


About 80 percent of the Spanish pro- 
duction of fish oil is centered in Vigo, 
on the northwest coast. Trade estimates 
place the annual output of fish livers in 
the Vigo area at 800,000 to 1,090,009 kilo- 
grams, yielding 400,000 to 500,000 liters 
of oil. (1 liter 1.567 United States 
quarts.) The residue is generally used 
as a fertilizer, but oil can be extracted 
from it, with a possible yield of 100 to 
150 kilograms from each 1,000 kilograms 
of residue. 


Motion Pietures 
and Kquipment 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL Laws, Costa RICA 


Special dispensation has been given 
to 35-mm. motion-picture films with re- 
eard to the exchange control laws now 
in effect in Costa Rica. The Director of 
the Exchange Control Board has stated 
that, because 35-mm. movie film is not 
imported on a purchase basis but rather 
on a rental basis, the Contro] Board has 
ruled that it is not affected by the pro- 
visions of Decree No. 216 of October 13, 
1948, which places films in the Third 
Category. 

The Exchange Control Board will con- 
tinue to allot dollars for motion pictures, 
as heretofore, in the amount of $7,300 
per month. Dollars officially allotted 
will be charged the 20 percent exchange 
tax. Rented 35-mm. films may be freely 
imported and exported without restric- 
tion of any kind. The Director stated 
that the Contro] Board made this ruling 
because movies are so important in the 
life of most Costa Ricans that it would 
be unthinkable to permit theaters to 
close for lack of films. 

It appears that the only additional 
charge which 35-mm. movie films will 
have to pay under the new exchange 
laws is the 20 percent tax on the amount 
of dollars officially allocated by the Ex- 
change Control Board each month. The 
two largest theater owners in Costa Rica 
have stated that this tax can be readily 
absorbed. 


DEVELOPMENTS, THE NETHERLANDS 


There has been a change of sentiment 
on the subject of the distribution of Ger- 
man films in the Netherlands. In De- 
cember 1948 the Distributors’ Section of 
the Bioscoop Bond recommended that 
the removal of restrictions on German 
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films be postponed for another year. 
However, the Managing Board of the 
Bioscoop Bond conducted an informal 
opinion poll and found that public reac- 
tion against the showing of German 
films probably would not be as hostile 
as expected. The Managing Board, 
therefore, will not accept the recom- 
mendation of the Distributors’ Section 
to defer action on this matter, and the 
decision to allow the exhibition of Ger- 
man films is expected in the near future. 
The matter of payments for German pic- 
tures is still a question to be decided 
since the Netherlands has no monetary 
agreement with Germany. The subject 
will be referred to the Nederlandsche 
Bank for its action, and it is expected 
that suitable arrangements can be made. 

During November and December 1948, 
a total of 83 feature films were presented 
to the Netherlands Censorship Board. 
Of this total, 58 were United States pro- 
ductions, 15 British, 6 Italian, with one 
each coming from France, Germany, and 
Mexico. One Netherlands feature was 
reviewed. Nine pictures were rejected 
by the Board, 5 from the United States, 
3 from the United Kingdom, and the one 
Mexican film. Censorship has become 
even more strict than formerly under the 
new Chairman of the Censorship Board, 
whose appointment began last October. 
The new chairman has had no previous 
censorship experience, and his leader- 
ship appears to be toward more rigid 
standards. 


THEATERS TO BE BUILT IN POLAND 


Five thousand additional motion-pic- 
ture theater seats will be provided in 
Warsaw in 1949. Four new theater 
buildings in Warsaw and two in Praga 
will be opened to the public this year. 
“Film Polskie” is constructing two types 
of motion-picture theaters, a small thea- 
ter seating 700 to 750 people and a larger 
one seating 1,200 to 1,300 people, the 
latter with a balcony. Outwardly each 
theater building will be different, but the 
interiors will be alike. The first of the 
smaller theaters will be ready early this 
year and films will be shown there be- 
ginning in May. Only two of the six 
theaters are of the larger type, accom- 
modating 400 people on the ground floor 
and 900 in the balcony. All theaters will 
be air-conditioned and refreshments will 
be served. Each will have an extra box 
office opening onto the street, where 
tickets will be sold in good weather. 


THEATERS IN TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


There are 44 theaters in the Trinidad 
Consular District with a total seating ca- 
pacity of 32,347. Thirty-nine of these 
theaters are located on the island of 
Trinidad with one each on the islands 
of Tobago, Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, 
and St. Vincent. About 90 percent of 
the projectors used are United States 


machines, and the general condition of 
projection equipment in use is good. 
The market potentiality would be pre- 
dominantly for new installations, as the 
present equipment in theaters appears to 
be satisfactorily serviced. 

At the present time the dollar short- 
age is, of course, the principal detriment 
to importation of United States equip- 
ment. In common with the restrictions 
on other United States goods, motion- 
picture equipment importers are allowed 
to import United States equipment only 
if it is unobtainable in the sterling area. 
Importers are, on paper at least, allowed 
to replace United States equipment with 
imports from the United States; however, 
in practice they go along with the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of buying British if the 
commodity is available from a sterling 
source. 

Shows are usually given twice daily 
with a matinee on Saturday afternoon. 
Single features are run to a far greater 
extent than double features. The films 
liked best in the larger towns are musicals 
and dramas, whereas in the rural areas 
detective, action, western, and serial films 
are popular. 


ADMISSIONS To BE CONTROLLED IN 
TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


The Legislative Council of the Colony 
of Trinidad on December 17, 1948, passed 
an ordinance to control the charges for 
admission to movie theaters. The ordi- 
nance gives the Governor in Council 
power to fix maximum prices for movie 
entertainment. A differentiation in ad- 
mission prices May be allowed in the fol- 
lowing instances: For theaters of dif- 
ferent classes; for persons under the age 
of 12; for showings at different times of 
the day; for a movie only and for movie 
and stage performances; and for seating 
accommodation in different parts of the 
theater. 

To implement the ordinance, the Gov- 
ernor is to appoint a charges regulation 
committee, which shall advise and assist 
him in the effective enforcement of the 
ordinance. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


Peanut production in India in 1947-48 
was just under 3,500,000 tons in the shell. 
Sesamum, rape, and mustard added 1,- 
100,000 tons to the oilseed supply. Lin- 
seed amounted to 364,000 tons and cas- 
torseed to 128,000 tons. 

Export quotas for 50,000 tons of peanut 
kernels and 30,000 tons of peanut oil 
for the second half of 1948 were not 
licensed for shipment, inasmuch as all 
the quota for the first half of 1948 had 
not yet been disposed of. Indian prices, 
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including export duty, proved unattrac- 
tive in certain buyer countries. In addi- 
tion, some quotas were in the hands of 
newcomer shippers who lacked adequate 
resources. In Madras, crushing activi- 
ties rose in the second half of 1948 from 
25 to 50 percent of capacity and con- 
tinued to increase seasonally; but in 
Bombay, crushers were handicapped by 
the continued ban against the movement 
of peanuts from certain districts of 
Hyderabad since the military govern- 
ment assumed control of that state. 
Peanut oil is largely used for making 
vanaspati (ghee substitute). 

Castorseed and oil were recently ex- 
empted from export duty but at the end 
of 1948 export sales were difficult to make 
because of the high prices in India. 
Sesamum seeds and oil seldom enter 
the export trade. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


EXPORTS, UNITED KINGDOM 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
ready-mixed paints and enamels in 1948 
increased more than 250,000 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds) 
over those in 1947, the Board of Trade 
reports. Totals were 587,105 and 332,826 
hundredweight, respectively. 


Paper and 
Products 


NEWSPRINT PRICES, U. K. 


Reduced prices on lightweight news- 
print, effective January 10, 1949, were 
granted by the Newsprint Supply Com- 
pany to all United Kingdom newspapers 
participating in the Company’s plan. 
The new prices for various basic weights 
supplied on reels were as follows: £40 15s. 
per ton (reduced from £42 per ton) for 
14-pound demy (unit), 500’s; £40 5s. per 
ton for 14%2-pound demy 500’s (this 
covers North American and Scandina- 
vian newsprint of the basic weight as at 
present imported); and £39 12s 6d. for 
15-pound demy 500’s. 

These reductions followed a reduction 
of £1 10s. per ton in the control price of 
newsprint manufacture by domestic mills 
and a small reduction in the charge for 
lightweight newsprint. 

The current rate of newsprint con- 
sumption is about one-third of the 1935 
rate. In 1949, it is likely to increase to 
about 40 percent of the 1935 rate, accord- 
ing to the British Board of Trade. 


Imports INTO JAmaica, B. W. I. 


Imports of paper, paperboard, and re- 
lated products into Jamaica in 1948 were 
not seriously affected by exchange re- 
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strictions, designed to conserve dollars. 
Imports in 1948 were valued at $1,408,000 
as compared with $1,314,000 in 1947. 


Petroleum 


CHILEAN GOVERNMENT RESTRICTS USE OF 
FUEL OIL 


In a surprise move on February 8, the 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce 
ordered the immediate suspension of all 
deliveries of fuel oil to industrial and 
private consumers. This Move was ne- 
cessitated by the serious position of the 
Chilean coal producers who have been 
unsuccessful in trying to find markets for 
their coal. 

Henceforth all users of fuel oil must 
apply for individual permits and prove 
that the use of oil is essential and that 
conversion to coal is impossible. 


DEVELOPMENTS, COSTA RICA 


In December 1948 the Costa Rican 
Government signed a contract with the 
Honolulu Oil Corp., a United States firm, 
calling for exploration and drilling for 
the account of the Government over a 
period of 36 years. 

According to terms of the contract, 
there is to be a 6-year period of explora- 
tion, followed by a 30-year period of 
drilling and production. Seismographic 
or other exploration work must begin 
within 6 months after the effective date 
of the contract, and drilling on the first 
well must be started within 2 years. 
Areas included are the provinces of 
Limon, Alajuela, Heredia, and Puntare- 
nas. Not more than 200,000 hectares 
(494,200 acres) may be set aside as a re- 
serve for drilling by the end of the period 
of exploration. 

Honolulu Oil Corp. is to retain a per- 
centage of the production as payment. 
After production reaches an average of 
5,000 barrels per day, the Company is 
given the privilege of constructing a re- 
finery. In addition, no restrictions are 
to be placed on the importation of tech- 
nicians and specialists to be used in the 
work, and all equipment used is to be im- 
ported free of duty. 


INDUSTRIAL GREASES No LONGER RATIONED, 
FRANCE 


As of January 1, 1949, the unrationed 
sale and purchase of industrial greases 
have been allowed in France. Specific 
items removed from the rationed list were 
lubricating oil, tar, asphalt, stearine, tal- 
low, and other products subject to saponi- 
fication or already saponified—known 
also as “J greases”. 

PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 

Crude petroleum production in Indo- 
nesia declined slightly in November 1948 
to 2,871,043 barrels bringing the total for 
the first 11 months to 28,292,800 barrels. 


The monthly refinery throughput was Up 
slightly to 3,313,405 barrels. 
all the oil fields are now under Duteh 


Practically | 


control, most of them having been re | 


possessed by former owners. Crude pro- 


duction will probably show further jn. | 


creases during the coming year, 
NEW RESERVES CREATED, GUATEMALA 


By terms of an Executive Resolution of 
January 19, 1949, the Department of 
Izabal, the Bay of Amatique, and the ter. 
ritorial waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
were declared to be Guatemalan nationa] 
petroleum reserves for exploitation for 
the account of the State. 

At the same time all applications for 
concessions or contracts within these 
areas were suspended with the exception 
of the single outstanding concession 
along the borders of Lake Izabal held by 
Dorion Hmos 


ACTIVITY IN TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Crude oil production for the year 1948 
is estimated to be 20,110,921 barrels or 
475,633 barrels than in 1947. An 
average of 2,013 wells produced during 
1948, and the average number of rigs in 
operation Oil exploration is 
expected to increase during 1949. 


less 


was 22. 


PRODUCTION, REFINING, AND EXport oF 
VENEZUELAN CRUDE 


Crude petroleum production in Vene- 
zuela during November totaled 40,866,683 
barrels, a reduction of nearly 2,000,000 
barrels from the record total of the pre- 
ceding month. Production for the pe- 
riod January—November 1948 was 447- 
641,228 barrels, compared with 396,161,- 
963 barrels for the corresponding period 
in 1947. 

November crude throughput of 3,893,- 
183 barrels was 280,191 barrels below that 
of October with a consequent reduction 
chiefly in the production of gas oil and 
Diesel oil. Throughput of 39,959,037 
barrels for the first 11 months of 1948 
was 6,537,707 barrels greater than for the 
comparable period in 1947 

Crude-oil exports in November were 
35,533,462 barrels—an increase of 308, 
575 barrels over the previous month 
Exports of crude to the United States, 
France, the Netherlands, Portugal, Swe- 
den, Italy, and the United Kingdom in- 
creased, whereas declines were recorded 
in shipments to Aruba, Curacao, Canada, 
Argentina, and Uruguay. A total of 
401,201,461 barrels was exported during 
the 1l1-month period ending November 
30, 1948, as compared with 361,520,562 
barrels for January—November 1947. 


Radios 


MANUFACTURE AND EXporTs, AUSTRIA 


The manufacture of radios in Austria 
in 1948 totaled about 70,000 less 


sets, 
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than 10 percent of which were exported, 
reports the Austrian Information Bu- 
reau. Before the war exports accounted 
for 35 percent of production. The pri- 
mary causes of the decrease in exports 
are the greater demand in the domestic 
market, and the loss of certain prewar 
export markets, some of which have be- 
gun to produce radios. At present 
Austrian radio exports consist mainly of 
special sets, such as portables, and are 
going principally to Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and the Scandinavian countries. 


PRODUCTION IN BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


Output of radio receivers (including 
crystal sets) in Bizonal Germany during 
the first 10 months of 1948 totaled 275,961 
sets. The number produced in October 
was 54,243, compared with 15,492 in Oc- 
tober of the preceding year. 

Production of receiver and amplifier 
valves (tubes) totaled 2,262,461 units in 
the 10-month period. Of these, 401,000 
were produced in October 1948, compared 
with 130,381 in the corresponding month 
of 1947. 


Railway 
Equipment 


DEVELOPMENTS, ARGENTINA 


By authority of two recent decrees, 
95,000,000 pesos for purchases of railway 
equipment were to be made available to 
the Secretariat of Transport in Decem- 
ber 1948 by IAPI, the Argentine Govern- 
ment Institute for Promotion of Trade. 
One decree provides for the extension of 
a credit up to 70,000,000 pesos for the 
importation of Diesel trains, accessories, 
and replacement parts, together with 
allowances for freight charges, costs of 
installation, and related expenses. 

The other decree authorizes a credit of 
25,000,000 pesos for purchase of railway 
equipment and supplies ordered prior to 
the creation of the Secretariat of Trans- 
portation. 


EXPENDITURES, HUNGARY 


Expenditures for railroads and rail- 
road equipment by the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment in December 1948 amounted to 
28,700,000 forints ($3,357,900 U. S. cur- 
rency), according to the Hungarian 
press. 


NEW ZEALAND PLANS PURCHASE OF 
EQUIPMENT 


Purchases of railway rolling stock and 
road service vehicles would be required 
under New Zealand's national develop- 
Ment plans outlined by the Minister of 
Finance in November 1948, when asking 
for public support of the 3 percent Gov- 
ernment tap issue, i. e., Government 
bonds, continuously on offer at fixed rate 
and in unlimited amount, which can be 
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discontinued at the discretion of the 
Government. 


JAPAN WILL FURNISH ROLLING STOCK TO 
SIAM 


Negotiations for a contract for approx- 
imately $7,000,000 worth of rolling stock 
to be shipped to Siam were finalized in 
December 1948 as part of a $60,000,000 
trade agreement between occupied Japan 
and the Siamese Government. 


SPANISH SYSTEM TO PURCHASE EQUIPMENT 
The Spanish export-import firm, 
Goetsch & Bos, has been permitted to use 
50 percent of dollar proceeds received 
from exports to import machine tools, 
railway rolling stock, electrical machin- 
ery, and similar equipment, primarily for 
RENFE, the state railway system. 


CONVERSION OF LOCOMOTIVES, KENYA AND 
UGANDA 


Conversion of locomotives of the Kenya 
and Uganda railways proceeded at an 
accelerated pace during the third quarter 
of 1948. Forty-six locomotives were con- 
verted to oil burners during the quarter, 
making a total of 67 conversions up to 
September 30, 1948. The shortage of 
rolling stock was relieved by the arrival 
of 418 freight cars from the Middle East. 


Rubber and 
Produets 


PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Based on purchase figures of the Rub- 
ber Credit Bank, Brazilian production of 
natural rubber in December 1948 totaled 
1,995 metric tons. The output for the 
entire year 1948 reached 25,770 tons, 
compared with 32,931 tons in 1947. The 
decrease is attributed to the cessation of 
foreign buying after August 1947 and to 
difficulties in financing, which discour- 
aged producers. 

The Ministry of Finance was author- 
ized, by a law effective in December 1948, 
to spend 150,000,000 cruzeiros toward 
financing, at current official prices, the 
surplus of the 1947-48 and the 1948-49 
rubber output which is not used by the 
national industry in accordance with 
previously prescribed regulations. Trade 
circles how predict that, with financing 
guaranteed, the output now under way 
should reach 8 to 10 percent above the 
preliminary forecast of 25,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, INDOCHINA 


Production of rubber in Indochina in 
1948 was estimated at 45,000 tons, com- 
pared with 37,000 tons in 1947 and 60,000 
tons in 1938. The total estimated pro- 
duction capacity is 100,000 tons per year. 
Exports in 1948 were estimated at 41,000 
tons, or about 10,000 tons less than the 
1947 shipments, which were augmented 
by accumulated stocks. 


Shipbuilding 
FRANCE LAUNCHES PASSENGER SHIP 


The new passenger ship D’Iberville, 
which was scheduled to be launched in 
January 1949, is of approximately 9,100 
metric tons, is 479 feet long, and has a 
62-foot beam. The ship’s cruising speed 
is 15 knots. It is supplied with modern 
appliances and furnishings. The D’Iber- 
ville is a sister ship to the Cavalier de La 
Salle launched in 1948. Both vessels are 
designed primarily as cargo carriers with 
accommodations for 12 passengers. The 
D’Iberville is expected to be ready for use 
on the Le Havre-Gulf of Mexico run early 
in 1950. The Cavalier de La Salle will 
begin service on the same run in March 
or April 1949. 


DEVELOPMENTS, JAPAN 


Japanese shipyards, according to the 
Philippine press, are constructing two 
18,000-ton tankers for the United States, 
three 10,000-ton freighters for the Philip- 


pines, and a 9,200-ton freighter for 
France. Depending upon supply of ma- 


terials, Japanese yards intend to fulfill 
as Many as possible of the 100 or more 
foreign orders on hand, and it is expected 
that the country’s ship exports in 1949 
will exceed 200,000 tons. Contracts 
signed up to the first week in January 
called for construction of 15 vessels ag- 
gregating 172,050 gross tons. Denmark 
will receive two 5,000-ton freighters and 
an 18,000-ton tanker; Norway will get 
two 6,800-ton freighters, a 9,500-ton 
freighter, several 8,000-ton tankers, and 
eight 520-ton whalers in addition to the 
two 490-ton whalers delivered in October 
1948. 


U. K. WIL. BuILp REFRIGERATOR SHIP FOR 
POLAND 


The Polish Government-owned 
Gdynia-America Line has contracted 
with a British shipyard for the construc- 
tion of a refrigerator ship, according to 
the foreign press. The vessel is to be 
delivered in the spring of 1950. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


THE BELGIAN Conco Has NEw FAcTORY 


A soap-factory organization was char- 
tered by the Belgian Congo Governor 
General late in 1948. The company is 
owned jointly by two firms affiliated with 
a group of companies in Belgium and the 
Belgian Congo that can furnish the raw 
materials and service the market. 

Equipment is now being installed for 
the plant, which is expected to be com- 
pleted by June 1949. Production of both 
kitchen and toilet soap is expected to be 
about 10 percent of the 1947 soap output, 








or around 2,500 metric tons, in addition 
to food products for natives and cattle, 
oil margarine, and other byproducts. 
One of the owning groups has a large 
wholesale organization and will probably 
act as wholesale distributor. 


FRANCE EXPANDS PRODUCTION 


Greatly expanded production of house- 
hold soaps and cleansers in France has 
resulted from the improved supply of fats 
and chemicals provided by imports under 
the Marshall Plan. Practically nonex- 
istent during the war, soap is becoming 
more readily available in France, and 
only certain high-grade face soaps are 
still on the rationed list. In addition, 
some important gains have been realized 
in the production of synthetic detergents. 


NETHERLANDS SOAP WILL GO TO WESTERN 
GERMANY 


In the first 3 months of 1949, Western 
Germany will receive from the Nether- 
lands 3,300 tons of soap, which is nearly 
the entire Dutch soap_ production. 
Delivery will be made in monthly quotas 
according to the foreign press. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports by the United Kingdom in 
1948 of perfumery and toilet preparations 
(excluding spirits, essential oils, and 
soap), totaled £2,957,623, compared with 
£3,296,€01 in 1947. Dental-preparation 
exports were £572,2€0, compared with 
£553,112 in 1947. Exports of cosmetics 
totaled £936,472 in 1948, compared with 
£1,250,143 in the preceding year. Toilet- 
soap exports amounted to £1,192,854 
more than doubling the 1947 figure of 
£503,629, according to the foreign press. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS AND STOCKS, PAKISTAN 


Stocks of raw cotton in the Port of 
Karachi (practically all in the hands of 
exporters) on January 15, 1948, were esti- 
mated at from 285,000 to 300,000 bales of 
400 pounds, compared with 125,000 bales 
on the same date in 1948. Exports from 
September 1 to the end of December 1948, 
amounted to 7,000 bales out of the 40,000 
bales entered for export. Approximately 
443,000 bales were entered for export dur- 
ing the same period of 1947. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of cotton piece goods and 
yarns, rayon cloths and yarns, and jute 
piece goods from the United Kingdom in 
1948 were as follows (with 1947 compari- 
sons in parentheses): Cotton piece 
goods—egrey, 52,958,000 (37,754,000) 
square yards; bleached, 199,477,000 (164.,- 
126,000) square yards; printed, 271,403,- 
000 (158,080,000) square yards; piece 


dyed, 181,089,000 (138,220,000) square 
yards; and yarn-dyed, 56,487,000 (33,- 
697,000) square yards. Cotton yarn— 
grey, 53,215,100 (23,584,600) pounds; 


bleached and dyed, 5,846,800 (3,068,400) 


pounds; and finished sewing thread, 
12,241,344 (10,781,262) pounds. Rayon 


yarn, 23,509,020 (15,280,173) pounds; all 
rayon tissues, including staple fiber, 
137,194,152 (96,836,393) square yards; 
rayon mixtures, 17,164,696 (12,820,988) 
square yards; jute piece goods, 33,193.,- 
000 (30,226,000) square yards 


Cotton and Products 
PRCDUCTION, TURKEY 
Cotton production in Turkey in 1948 
amounted to 235,000 bales weighing 478 
pounds, as compared with 221,000 bales 
in 1947, according to a foreign trade pub- 
lication. Cotton stocks have’ been 
estimated at 317,000 bales in the 1943-49 
season, or about the same as in 1947-48. 


HW ool and Products 
FOREIGN TRADE, U. E. 


The United Kingdom received 15 551,- 
000 pounds, or most of her supply of 
wool tops from Canada in 1948, accord- 
ing to the foreign trade press. Canada 
also supplied 2,314,000 pounds of worsted 
yarns, 13,572,000 square yards of woolen 
and 8,269,009 square yards of 

tissues. Denmark furnished 
6,335,000 pounds of tops, and South 
Africa furnished 2,745,000 pounds of 
worsted yarns, 9,097,009 square yards of 
woolen tissues, and 4,354,000 square yards 
of worsted tissues. 

Exports in 1948, as 


tissues, 


worsted 


compared with 


1947, in parentheses, were as follows: 
Wool tops, 59,544,000 (38,499 000) 
pounds; worsted yarns, 13,889,000 (10,- 
024,000) pounds; woolen yarns, 3,854,000 
2,393,000) pounds: woolen tissues, 69,- 
908.000 (51,739,000) square yards; wor- 
sted tissues, 34,832,000 (24 204,000 
square yards; and carpets, 10,467,000 


(16 863 000 square yards 


VWiscellaneous Fibers 
Rope ProDUCTION, HONG KONG 


Monthly production of manila rope in 
Hong Kong increased to 420,009 pounds 
in 1948, compared with 300,000 pounds in 
1947. The factor controlling production 
of rope is the supply of raw fiber from 
the Philippines. If adequate supplies 
become available early in the year, pro- 
duction during 1949 may 
7,000,000 pounds. 


increase to 


INDIA RECEIVES JUTE FROM PAKISTAN 


Under the Karachi Agreement by 
which Eastern Pakistan will supply 5,- 
000,000 bales of raw jute to India, 3,300,- 
000 bales were received by India up to 
the end of January 1949. Cf the 1,700,- 


009 bales still due, 500.000 bales have | 
already been sold to Indian buyers and 


are awaiting shipment. 


KAPOK PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND Exports 
MALAYA 


The average annual production of 
kapok in Malaya is about 350 tons. There 
has been no noticeable change in pro. 
duction since the end of 1947 when the 
Government reported 1,852 
kapok-producing trees 
expected in 1949. 

By the end of the third quarter of 
1948, Malaya and Singapore had jm. 
ported 1,200 tons of Kapok, chiefly from 
Indochina, Java, Sumatra and Siam, ang 
had exported 302 tons. 


acres of 


ry. 
Pobaeeo and 
Related Products 


CONSUMPTION, SWEDEN 


Preliminary information places Swe. 
den’s consumption of tobacco products 
in 1948 at about 22,000,000 pounds 
slightly larger than the 1947 consump. 
tion of 21,724,000 pounds. Consump- 
tion data, based on reported sales of 
the Tobacco Monopoly, indicate that 
the trend towards cigarettes continued 
during 1948. Cigarettes 
about 46 percent of the total quantity of 
tobacco products consumed within the 
country last This compares with 
the prewar average of about 24 percent 
arette smok- 


vear 


Most of the increase in cis 


ing has been at the expense of snuff 
consumption 
The straight flue-cured cigarette is 


not popular in Sweden. Most of the cig- 
arettes manufactured are reported to be 


blended types, similar to American- 
blended, and containing high percent- 
ages of United States leaf Decreased 


purchases in the United States last year 
however, have made necessary a reduc- 
tion in the amounts of United States 
leaf utilized in Swedish cigarette manu- 
facture. Indications are that Indian and 
Southern Rhodesian growths are being 
substituted to a considerable extent for 
United States tobaccos 


lohaceo Products, Nireden, 
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Israel Takes Steps To Speed 
Rail and Highway Transport 


A combined bus-train service Was 
-cheduled to be started in Israel in early 
January to relieve congestion on the 
Haifa-Tel Aviv road, an important main 
artery for Israel. The train portion of 
the journey is between Haifa and Hadera, 
with busses connecting the latter point 
with Tel Aviv. 

According to the Israeli press, the Tel 
Aviv-Haifa highway is to be enlarged to 
16 meters width during 1949, with the 
Tel Aviv-Hadera section to be widened 
first. 


New Telephone Cable To Link 
French North African Cities 


The important cities of French North 
Africa will connected by new 
telephone lines, according to reports 
reaching the American Consul General at 
Tunis. One of the most important of 
these is the Tunis-Rabat underground 
cable which will be approximately 1,290 
miles long with 35 repeater stations in- 
stalled at intervals of approximately 40 
miles. This underground cable was de- 
cided upon by the Vichy regime in 1941, 
begun in 1943, and is expected to be com- 
pleted toward the end of this year. The 
cost of the project will be divided, with 
France paying two-thirds of the cost, and 
Morocco, Algiers, and Tunisia the re- 
mainder. 

At present, there are only aerial tele- 
phone wires, with multiple disadvantages, 
and this new long-distance line will per- 
mit the simultaneous outflow of 77 tele- 
phone calls between Tunis, Constantine, 
Algiers, Oran, Rabat, and Casablanca. 

Construction proceeded rapidly 
since 1947, and Tunis is now completely 
connected with Constantine, Algeria. 


soon be 


has 


Shipping in West Indies 
Shows Increase in 19148 


Shipping activity at Curacao, Nether- 
lands West Indies, in 1948 showed a con- 
Siderable increase over 1947. During 
1948, 9.604 vessels of 45,600,000 gross tons 
Passed through the port, compared with 
8.296 vessels of 37,200,000 gross tons in 
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1947—an increase of 16 percent in the 
number of vessels and 22.7 percent in 
their tonnage. The greatest increase 
was in the tank-ship trade which serv- 
ices the petroleum-refining industry of 
Curacao. Tankers made up 75 percent 
of all ship traffic in 1948. 


Madras, India, Takes Steps 
To Conserve Water Supply 


A serious shortage of water for domes- 
tic purposes is being encountered by 
Madras, India, which experienced a siz- 
able growth in population over the war 
years. 

Rationing measures went into effect 
February 1, 1949, and other means to 
conserve the water supply include restric- 
tion of supplies to public bathing places, 
house-to-house inspection to detect leak- 
age and wastage, suspension of supplies 
for gardening, and curtailment for the 
Dhobikhanas—municipally owned facili- 
ties for washermen who do most of 
Madras’ laundry. Water for irrigation 
of parks and parkways is to be supplied 
by tank trucks which will obtain the 
water from wells. 





Elliott Passage of the Pearl 
River (China) Reopened 


In an elaborate ceremony attended by 
Chinese and foreign officials and business 
representatives, the Elliott Passage, lo- 
cated 8 miles below Canton, China, on 
the Pearl River, was reopened to ocean 
shipping on January 16, 1949, after hav- 
ing been blocked for more than 100 years, 
says'the American Consulate General at 
Canton. The cleared Passage is ex- 
pected to provide a channel 11's feet 
in depth at low water between Canton 
and the sea and to supplant the pre 
viously used tortuous course required on 
the alternative channel of the river. 

Originally, in 1840, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment ordered junks loaded with stone 
to be sunk in the Passage to block the 
approach of British warships to Canton 
during the First Opium War. Work of 
clearing the channel of these obstacles 
was undertaken by the Pearl River Con- 
servancy Commission on October 1, 
1948, with funds supplied by the U.S. 
Economie Cooperation Administration. 














Chile To Start Rationing 
Electric Current in May 


Rationing of electric current in the 
central zone of Chile during the winter 
months will begin in May, the American 
Embassy at Santiagosays. It is expected 
to be less severe than last year because 
of measures taken to avoid excess con- 
sumption, and the fact that the second 
unit of the Sauzal hydroelectric plant 
will be in operation. The deficit is ex- 
pected to be reduced to 10,000 kilowatts. 


Portugal Linked to African 
Colony by Direct Telephone 


Direct telephone service between Lou- 
renco Marques (in Mozambique) and 
Portugal was officially inaugurated on 
December 11, 1948, says the American 
Consulate General at Lourenco Marques. 

The establishment of this telecom- 
munications service has been hailed both 
in Mozambique and in Portugal as an 
event of great national significance. It 
is regarded as likely to exert a salutary 
moral effect on Portuguese settlers in 
Portuguese East Africa, and its benefits 
to commercial and industrial interests 
of Mozambique cannot be minimized. 
The highest Portuguese authorities in 
Lisbon will make the fullest possible use 
of the service in the transmittal of in- 
structions to Mozambique. Formerly, 
ministerial orders were sent to the Gov- 
ernor General of Mozambique by tele- 
graph. 

The established rates on this circuit 
may be reviewed in the Transportation 
and Communications Branch, OIT, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Adequate Land Transportation 
Facilities in Taiwan Reported 


In general, land transportation in Tai- 
wan was adequate for all needs in 1948, 
with about 350 trains running on the 
total 900 kilometers of government- 
operated railroads, according to the 
American Vice Consul at Taipei. Aver- 
age daily volume of passengers and 
freight was 153,000 persons and 13,200 
metric tons, respectively, showing an in- 











crease of 20 percent over 1947. An 
American-trained railway head _ ap- 
pointed during the year has done a good 
job of clearing bottlenecks and increas- 
ing efficiency. 

Paralleling and supplementing the rail 
network is a fairly good road net, with 
bus service operated by the Provincial 
Highway Bureau. There was no signifi- 
cant improvement in roads during 1948, 
but maintenance was fairly good, and 
traffic on the western side of the island 
was uninterrupted except between Tai- 
wan and Taichung, where one long bridge 
destroyed during the war has not yet 
been replaced. 


Spain Expects To Increase 
Electricity Output in 1949 
Spanish production of electric power 
in 1948 totaled 6,300,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours despite the drought. The addi- 
tional plant capacity to be set up in 1949 
will add 179,350 kilovolt-amperes thermal 
and 163,000 kilovolt-amperes of hydro- 
electric power, and will permit produc- 
tion of nearly another billion kilowatt- 
hours annually. The preponderance of 
thermal capacity in relation to the pres- 
ent national pattern is desirable to in- 
sure balanced distribution and to protect 


against such conditions as prevail at 
times when low water curtails hydroelec- 
tric production. 


New Air Transport Rates 
Announced by Venezuela 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Communi- 
cations has established new passenger 
and freight rates for air traffic in the 
Gran Sabana region, effective February 
1, 1949. These rates must be observed by 
all commercial lines serving that area. 
A detailed schedule is available in the 
Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
20, a2. ©. 


Saudi Arabia Plans To Extend 
Telephone and Postal Services 


The Saudi Arabian Director of Posts 
and Telegraphs has announced, for 1948, 
a 30-percent increase in the number of 
telegrams handled, a 40-percent increase 
in mail, and a 10-percent rise in the 
number of telephone calls over the pre- 
ceding year. 

Plans for 1949 cover- 
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present the 


-Jidda 
two 


1. Increasing the number < 
telephone lines to 10. At 
municipalities are 


connected by 3 such lines 





000.000 
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rupees and 1948-49 
US$0.3017). 


gross 


were available for service 7.565 


freight cars of various kinds. 


munal disturbances in late 1947, 


the traffic pattern. 


“cross movement.” 
be railed across the country. 
industries. 


unnecessary 


goods. 


these new conditions. 
are considerably in arrears. 


the rolling-stock position. 


adequately all of the traffic offered. 





India Faces Problems in Railway Transport 
By JoE D. WaLstrom, American Embassy, Neu 


After partition the Indian Union was left with some 
This represents one of the world’s largest state ente rprises, with capital assets at 
trafhe 
Of the country’s internal traffic, 
80 percent of the freight and 70 percent of the passengers. 


receipts estimated at 


locomotives, 


The division of British India created serious transport problems. The 
which centered largely in the 
the diversion of considerable rolling stock to move millions of refugees 
division of physical assets between India and Pakistan, the shift of personnel between the 
two Dominions caused India to lose a disproportionately large share of engine crews and 
skilled shop staff, which were not easily replaceable. 
of labor efficiency in railway workshops, and maintenance was at a low ebb. 

Apart from the immediate consequences of partition, there were important changes in 
With the loss of Karachi as a port of entry for north-central India, a 
further strain was placed on the Bombay-Delhi sector. 
food grains at all ports, the high priorities given to transportation of foodstuffs caused 
A large tonnage of coal formerly moving by sea had to 
There has been a further development of new and existing 
Passenger traffic has greatly increased, with resultant overcrowding and 
loss of revenue through “ticketless travel.” 
priorities, though considerable transit time is involved in the movement of nonessential 


Certain essential commodities move und@r 


Up till now there has been little inherent change in the capacity of the railways to meet 
Much equipment was worn out during the war, and replacements 
The locomotive position is especially serious, although 
orders for almost 1,000 engines have been placed in the United States, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom, and a few are beginning to arrive. 
in West Bengal, and is scheduled for completion by the end of 1950. 
freight and passenger cars are now being delivered, and this fact has partially relieved 


{ slight increase in the movement of some goods was noted during the 
1948, but it is admitted that it will be several years more before the railways can handle 


Several new projects are under study or execution, including construction of a direct 
rail link between Assam and the rest of the Indian Union, bypassing East Pakistan. 


Delhi, India 
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7.000. 


4.000 route miles of 


1,900,000,000 rupees 
more than 
1948 there 
193,020 


the railways carry 
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15,500 passenger coaches, and 
ensuing com 


Punjab and Delhi, forced 
Besides the 


There was a subsequent decline 


Added to the heavier imports of 


\ locomotive factory is being erected 
Some additional 


latter half of 
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Changes in French Curreney 
Regulations Announced ~ 


The French National Tourist Office 
announces that the French Ministry of 
Finance is permitting travelers to France 
to bring in with them 20,000 French 
franes in addition to whatever dollars 
letters of credit, and travelers’ checks 
they wish. This is an increase from the 
1,000 French franes previously per: 
mitted, However, upon leaving the 
country, the traveler may take with him 
whatever American or 
he still has but not 
French franes. 

\ child traveling 


passport 


foreign currency 
more than 4,000 
without a separate 
that is, a child who travels on 
a passport which includes both 
ind child—is limited to 1,000 
which declared on 





parent | 
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must be entering 
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2. Increasing the 


Mecca-Taif 
telephone lines to five 
now in operation 

3. The establishment of automatic tele. 
phone centrals in Jidda, Mecca, and Taif, t 
the Saudi 
Arabian mechanical training mission now jp 


be supervised by members of 


Egypt 
+t The preparation of a 


such lines are 
: 


new telephone book | 


for Jidda to include the numerous Govern- 
ment agencie 
. ' 
Instituting an automobile miail-trans- 


port service 


and Jizan 
6. Sending a training mission 


States to 


Jidda, Al Lith, Qunfidha 


between 


to the United 


engineering and 


study electrical 


wireless operation 


New Power Plant Starts 
Operating in El Salvador 


E! Salvador’s only 
plant, operated with “Bunker C’”’ oil, 
which was given test runs in December 
1948, has now been completed, the Ameri- 
can Embassy in San Salvador reports. 
It has an installed capacity of 5,000 
kilowatts 


Steam generating 


The total installed generating capacity 
in El Salvador has been raised to ap- 
proximately 17,846 kilowatts, of which 
9,121 kilowatts are hydro, 3,725 Diesel, 
and the remaining 5,000 kilowatts steam 

In 1948 an estimated total of 35,000 
consumers of electricity in El Salvador 
used about 47,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy 


New Ageney To Administer 
Communications in Paraguay 


Paraguay has created a new Govern- 
ment agency to be known as the Ad- 
ministracion Nacional de Telecomunica- 
ciones (National Telecommunications 
Administration) with the signing Te- 
cently of Law No. 56. This newly 
created organization is charged with 
the administration and operation of the 
telephone, telegraph, and radio com- 
munication services formerly operated 
by the Direccion General de Corre0s 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Frankfurt Spring Fair, 
Germany 


The Frankfurt Spring Fair will be held 
in Frankfurt am Main, Germany, from 
April 24 through 29, 1949. Although the 
response to invitations sent to prospective 
participants considerably exceeded ex- 
pectations, numbering approximately 
3.200 applications, only some 2,000 exhib- 
itors can be accommodated, because of 
hotel-facility restrictions. The increase 
of approximately 12,000 square meters 
of under-cover space—which brings the 
total of this type of exhibit space up to 
47,000 square meters—will be readily 
absorbed, as the better firms which dis- 
played their goods last year have re- 
quested increased space. This will re- 
sult in considerable improvement in the 
quality of the displays. 

The fees to be charged exhibitors are 
as follows: for table space in a closed hall 
(1 meter long and about 70 centimeters 
wide) as far as available, per square 
meter DM70; for an open stand in a 
closed hall, per square meter, DM40; for 
stands in closed tents, per square meter 
DM35; for open-air spaces, per square 
meter, DM15;: for a corner stand (as far 
as available) an additional charge of 25 
percent isto be paid. Stands of less than 
10 square meters, and table space of less 
than l running meter, will not be allotted. 
Each fraction of a square meter will be 
charged for in full 

The largest portion of the exhibitors 
will be manufacturers from Western Ger- 
many, but many other countries will also 
be represented. The most important 
exhibit of foreign products will be that 
of the Benelux nations. Of these, Hol- 
land is expected to have the largest ex- 
hibit. Other nations that will partici- 
pate are Switzerland, Italy, England, 
France, the United States, and Argen- 
tina, 

At this Spring Fair there will be ex- 
hibited furs, textiles, leather goods, and 
luxury items such as jewelry—even 
though they are not particularly in de- 
mand—because dealers are anxious to 
maintain customer relationships for the 
future and to foster export possibilities. 
Far more construction material and con- 
Struction machinery will be exhibited 
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than was previously shown. Most of the 
foreign firms will exhibit machinery for 
which there is a large demand in Ger- 
many today. Although thus far few sat- 
isfactory purchasing arrangements have 
been made, foreign exhibitors are anx- 
ious to show tooling and finishing ma- 
chinery in the hope that some means 
may be arrived at for selling their prod- 
ucts to eager German buyers. 

It is expected that goods will be con- 
sidered not only on a quality basis, as 
was the case in the last fair, but much 
more on a price-value basis. 

At this Spring Frankfurt Fair, a team 
for judging exhibits will be made up of 
personne] from the Department of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Frankfurt 
who will observe the displays and ask 
questions of the exhibitors. Through 
this technique the Fair authorities hope 
to arrive at a standard for judging in 
each individual case the ability to pro- 
duce in response to the demand, and 
whether the goods offered are all of sat- 
isfactory quality at reasonable prices. 
Exhibitors falling below a set standard 
will not be allowed to participate in sub- 
sequent fairs in Frankfurt. 

Catalogs of goods and of exhibitors 
were expected to be published about 
March 10, 1949: copies can probably be 
obtained by writing direct to Messe- und 
Ausstellungs Gesellschaft, Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. 


Milan International Trade Fair 


The Milan (Italy) International Trade 
Fair will be held 2 days longer than 
originally planned, namely, from April 
12 through 29, 1949. Entrance to the 
Fair on April 28 and 29 will be reserved 
to foreign visitors and businessmen. 

All exhibition space has been sold. 


Royal Netherlands Industries 
Fair—International 


The administration of the fifty-second 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair—In- 
ternational has announced that the fol- 
lowing countries will be represented with 
collective exhibits at its spring fair to be 
held from March 29 through April 7, 
1949: Switzerland, France, Czechoslo- 














vakia, Luxembourg, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Belgium, Poland, Eastern and Western 
Germany. 

For further information, interested 
parties may contact the United States 
representative of this Fair, H. Smilde, 
The Netherlands Chamber of Commerce 
in New York, Inc., 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Third International Fair 
of Antwerp, 1949 


The Third International Fair of Ant- 
werp will be held in Antwerp (Merksem), 
Belgium, from Saturday, June 11, to Sun- 
day, June 26, 1949 (and not from May 15 
through May 31 as indicated on page 41 
of the January 3, 1949, issue of this mag- 
azine). This Fair will be under the 
auspices of the Belgian Minister of For- 
eign Commerce and other national and 
local officials, including the Burgomaster 
and the presidents of the Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry of Antwerp. 

The Fair will be held in the Palais des 
Sports, a permanent masonry and steel 
structure, and in the adjoining perma- 
nent hall of similar construction called 
the Palais de la Foire, which will provide 
approximately 5,000 square meters total 
exhibit space indoors and an additional 
5,000 square meters on the grounds out- 
side the buildings. The minimum space 
reserved for individual exhibitors is 12 
square meters (4 m. by 3 m.) and the 
maximum space, 72 square meters 
(6 m. by 12 m.). 

The Fair buildings are actually located 
in the suburb of Merksem about 2 miles 
from the center of Antwerp and are ac- 
cessible by tramway or taxicab. The 
Fair management has arranged for the 
reservation of rooms for exhibitors in the 
leading Antwerp hotels, including the 
Century, Touriste, Excelsior, and De la 
Paix, and feels that such reservations 
will amply cover exhibitors’ needs. 

Space rental fees are: 

400 francs per square meter in the center 
of the Palais des Sports; 

300 francs per square meter in other loca- 
tions in the Palais des Sports; 

400 francs per square meter in the Palais 
de la Foire; 

100 francs per square meter on bare ground 
outside Fair buildings 


1] 








Applications for exhibit space must be 
submitted to the Fair management by 
April 1, 1949, and non-Belgian exhibitors 
must pay the space rental fee to the ac- 
count of the Fair with the Banque Na- 
tionale de Belgique prior to that date. A 
plan or design of each exhibit must be 
submitted for the approval of the Fair 
management. 

The management expects between 350 
and 400 exhibitors to participate this 
year. The majority of these will be Bel- 
gian and specifically Antwerp firms, but 
the Fair is endeavoring to strengthen the 
international aspect of the Fair and par- 
ticularly encourages American firms to 
be represented either directly or through 
their Belgian agents. In 1948, four 
American concerns were among the 
exhibitors. 

Exhibits will be unlimited in scope, 
but previous fairs have tended to em- 
phasize manufactured articles and pack- 
aged foods, best described as general 
consumer goods. 

Merchandise and articles for exhibit 
may be imported without duty, but post- 
ing of a bond with the customs authori- 
ties will be necessary as_ protection 
against any evasion of duties. 

Interested parties should address 
their correspondence to the Third Inter- 
national Fair, Palais de la Foire, Antwerp 
(Merksem), Belgium. 


Exhibit of New Japanese 
Lacquerware 


Samples of 300 items of new lacquer- 
ware brought over from Japan and con- 
sidered suitable for the American market 
will be on exhibition until March 31, 
1949, at the SCAP Foreign Trade New 
York Office, 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Hatsutaro Nihei, president of the 
Maruni Co., Ltd., of Tokyo, Japan, and 
representative of the Japanese lacquer- 
ware industry, will be on hand to discuss 
Sales. 

The samples represent a new postwar 
development in Japanese lacquerware. 
They are made on a light metal base, ren- 
dering them more durable and practical. 


Lingiad World Sport 
Exhibition, 1949, Stockholm 


The Lingiad World Sport Exhibition 
will be held in Stockholm, Sweden, from 
June 17 through August 28, 1949, under 
the auspices of the Swedish Gymnastic 
Association. 

Approximately 15,000 square meters of 
indoor space in temporary buildings and 
some 85,000 square meters of outdoor 
space will be available for exhibition 
purposes. 

The management estimates that the 
paid attendance will comprise approxi- 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dolla 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 


Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 


Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol | 


r 


lar at 1 to 1: the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


5 gourdes to a dollar 
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United States Foreign 
Trade Shows High 
4 ° ru 
Values, Varying Trends 
(Continued from p. 7) 


Purchases of these products had been ex- 
ceptionally large in 1947. 

Exports to Australia declined 52 per- 
cent, to $114,000,000 in 1948. This re- 
duction is also accounted for by the ob- 
iective of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations of minimizing drafts upon dollar 
resources of the sterling area. 

Among principal Western Hemisphere 
countries, Argentina reduced its pur- 
chases in 1948 by the largest percentage. 
Having expanded its purchases in 1947 
by about two and one-half times from 
1946, or to $680,000,000, Argentina found 
itself unable to cover even its outstand- 
ing dollar commitments; hence the de- 
cline in 1948 to $379,000,000. Exports to 
Colombia, Chile, Mexico, and Brazil 
showed declines ranging from 10 to 23 
percent, mainly because the dollar short- 
age compelled them to take action tc re- 
duce imports from the high 1947 levels 
Through reduction of imports from the 
United States a number of Western Hem- 
isphere countries improved their finan- 
cial position, and likewise their prospects 
for more dependable trade in the future. 
Exports to Cuba, the only important 


TABLE 6 United States Imports for Con 
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Western Hemisphere country other than 
Venezuela that did not restrict imports 
on a broad scale, declined by 10 percent 
from 1947 to $441,000,000. 

Exports to Canada decreased 8 percent 
from 1947 to $1,914,000,000. The total 
nevertheless was high, exceeded only by 
1947 exports and attained despite Can- 
ada’s drastic program initiated in 1947 
for limiting purchases of United States 
goods because of the marked rise in the 
import balance of trade with this coun- 
try. Maintenance of relatively large pur- 
chases in 1943 was made possible in part 
by marked increases in Canadian ship- 
ments to the United States and by dollar 
earnings through Economic Cooperation 
Administration offshore purchases. 


Increases in Exports, by Country 
Exports to a number of countries con- 
tinued to show expansion in 1948. These 
included, especially, the Union of South 
Africa and Malaya among British coun- 
tries, Germany and Turkey among the 
ERP countries, and the Philippine Re- 
public, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia. Ex- 
ports to Germany consisted largely of 
supplies sent to civilians through United 
States armed Exports to the 
Union of South Africa and the Philip- 
pine Republic did not show appreciable 
effects of the restriction placed on im- 
ports by these countries late in the year. 
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Venezuela was the only South Ameri- 
can country which had no difficulty with 
dollar payments. Exports to Venezuela 
increased by 21 percent to $516,000,000 
in 1948, an advance which raised the 
country second to Mexico among the 
American Republics as an export market. 


Imports 


Composition of the Trade 

As over a long period of years, crude 
materials constituted the most important 
economic class of imports in 1948. Food- 
stuffs made up the next largest group, 
whereas semimanufactures and finished 
manufactures ranked third and fourth in 
importance. In the order named, these 
groups comprised 30.0, 28.5, 23.2, and 
18.4 percent of United States imports 
in 1948. Semimanufactures and finished 
manufactures rose in importance, as 
compared with 1947—the latter partly 
because of the expansion in imports from 
Europe. The  finished-manufactures 
group, however, continued to constitute 
a smaller part of total imports than in 
1936-38, when their share amounted to 
19.4 percent. Semimanufactures and 
crude materials, which together con- 
tributed the main part of imported ma- 
terials for United States industry, 
comprised 53 percent of total imports in 
both 1947 and 1948, as large a proportion 
as in 1937, when United States industry 
required large imports, but a smaller part 
than in 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1946, 
when stocks of various commodities were 
being built up or replaced. Foodstuffs 
formed a somewhat smaller proportion 
of total imports in 1948 than in the pre- 
ceding year or in prewar years 1936-328. 


Leading Commodities ° 

Paper and paper materials valued at 
$753,000,000 ranked as the leading import 
group in 1948 as in 1947. Nonferrous ores 
and metals, totaling $736,000,000, were 
in second place and coffee valued at 
$698,000,000 in third place—the reverse 
of their positions in the preceding year. 
Petroleum and products valued at $418,- 
000,000 moved up from sixth to fourth 
place; sugar valued at $313,000,000 
dropped from fourth to fifth place; crude 
rubber at $309,000,000, from fifth place 
to sixth place; while unmanufactured 
wool at $308,000,000 rose from eighth to 
seventh place. Vegetable oils and oil- 
seeds at $234,000,000 moved down to 
eighth place from seventh, while fruits, 
nuts, and vegetables at $222,000,000 oc- 
cupied ninth place and cocoa at $194,- 
000,000 tenth place, the same positions 
as in 1947. 

These 10 leading commodities together 
increased relatively less than other im- 
ports from 1947 and consequently com- 


‘ 


* Many of these “commodity” imports per- 
tain to groups of closely related items. 
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prised 59 percent of total imports, com- 
pared with 63 percent in 1947. Paper, 
nonferrous ores and metals, especially 
lead and tin, and crude petroleum, in- 
creased substantially in quantity, and 
crude rubber and wool increased moder- 












TABLE 7.—Ewports’* of Leading Commodities by Areas: Value and Percentage Dist ihution, 
1938 and 1948 
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ately from 1947, whereas cane sugar and 


vegetable oils and oilseeds decreased in 
1948. 

Among the commodities comprising the 
remaining 41 percent of total imports, a 


number made exceptionally large per- 


centage gains from 1947. Prominent | 
among these were manufactures from | 
Western European countries, especially} 
those of cotton and wool textiles, and alsy | 
passenger automobiles and iron and steel | 
mill products. Total imports of the tex. | 
tile groups, valued at $45,000,000 ang| 
$55,000,000, respectively, in 1948 —_ 
increases from their 1947 totals of 88 ang 
67 percent. Passenger-car imports rose f 
from $1,739,000 in 1947 to $30,816,000 ip | 
1948, and iron and steel-mill products | 
from $9,093,000 to $41,830,000 


Import Sources 

The American Republics became the 
main source of United States imports jn 
1942, after this country entered the war 
and remained so in 1948 although by q 
narrower Margin. 


Canada, the second 
largest supplier after 1941, advanced in 
position for the second consecutive year 
after falling in 1945 and 1946 from war. 
time high levels. As a group, Westery | 
Hemisphere countries supplied 58 per. 
cent of total imports in 1948, compared 
with 64 to 75 percent in the 1942-45 pe. 
riod, 56 percent in 1946, and 59 percent ip | 
1947. The African and Near East area 
has similarly grown in importance as a 
source of imports; trade with this area | 
excluding Turkey, has advanced from 33 | 
percent in 1936-38 to 7.4 percent in 1948 | 

Europe, a supplier of 50 percent or more | 
of United States imports up to the time of 
the First World War and approximately 
30 percent in the interwar period, was the 
source of 16 percent in 1948. Although | 
the 1948 share substantial gain | 
from the 7 to 8 percent share of the war! 
years, it was still relatively small com- 
pared with the prewar share. The ERP | 
countries supplied 13.5 percent, compared 
with 24.3 percent in 1936-38, and Eastern | 
Europe 2.1 percent, compared with 41 
percent. 

The Far East, an important prewar} 
source of imports, furnished 18.8 percent | 
of the total in 1948. This compared with } 
27 to 30 percent annually in the interwar 
period, and a low of 9 percent in 1944 

Among the leading supply 
Canada and the ERP countries showed 
the largest percentage gains from 1941, | 
or 42 percent and 37 percent, respectively 
Imports from two smaller suppliers, the 
Africa-Near East area and Western Hem- 
isphere countries other than Canada and 
the American Republics, showed 
large gains, amounting to 40 percent and 
44 Far Eastern} 
supplies made an advance of 21 percent 
Imports from the important Latin-Amer- | 
ican area increased 8 percent from a rela- 
tively large total in the preceding year 
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Machinery and other goods will be re 
ceived from Denmark in return for Ar 
gentine agricultural products in accord: 
ance with a recent trade agreement. 
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Arbitration’s Value 

Highlighted As Smaller 

Exporters Face Risks 
(Continued from p. 8) 


after a dispute arises—but because, un- 
der the heat of controversy, a meeting of 
the minds (even on the method of settle- 
ment) becomes difficult, it is preferable 
that the clause be included in the initial 
contract. Under recognized rules an 
arbitrator ‘or arbitrators) is selected 
from a panel of experts in the particular 
field in which the controversy arises. He 
hears the testimony and evidence in- 
volved in the dispute and hands down a 
final and binding award. 

The rules of arbitration are an aid to 
all commerce. They are of special value 
to the small businessman, for they pro- 
vide that, once arbitration machinery is 
set in motion, action toward a final set- 
tlement will move forward without de- 
lay. Indeed, a definite time limit is 
established for the filing of answers to 
complaints, for the selection of arbitra- 
tors, and even for the final award. The 
pre-hearing formalities generally are 
completed within 3 weeks after a com- 
plaint is filed. The hearing and award 
normally take place within the following 
4 weeks. 


Speed Strikingly Illustrated 


THE SPEED with which the arbitration 
processes can go forward is illustrated 
by a recent dispute between a Venezue- 
lan and a United States party over al- 
leged breach of contract and conse- 
quent damage claims. By the fortunate 
coincidence of a brief visit in the United 
States of the Venezuelan businessman, 
the parties were able to meet in person 
at the headquarters of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commercial Arbitration Commission 
late one afternoon in October 1948. Since 
the parties could not voluntarily settle 
the matter by themselves, arbitration 
was proposed. All formalities were then 
complied with and the 
scheduled for the following morning. 

While action is speedy, costs are low. 
A nominal administrative fee is charged, 
based on the value of the claim and pay- 
able when the demand for arbitration is 
filed. 


hearing was 


Tested Facilities at Hand 


WHAT ARBITRATION FACILITIES are 
open to foreign traders today? Those 
engaged in Western Hemisphere com- 
merce have the well-established facili- 
ties of the Inter-American Commercial 
Arbitration Commission at their disposal. 
Trade in that area is protected by the 
simple expedient of including the Com- 
mission clause in trade contracts. With 
the inclusion ef such a clause, costly, de- 
laying litigation cannot be injected into 
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Selected European and Other Kixchange Rates 


NOTE 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfe 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Oftice of International Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 


Pound: Free 

Frane 

Dollar 
Official 
‘ree 


Ceylon Rupec 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan France 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 


United Kingdom Pound: Free 


Based on quotations beginning Jan. 24. 


Monetary unit 


Average rate Latest 
available 


quotation 
1947 1948 — 7 Feb. 25, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1949 
$3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2122 $3. 2122 
0228 (228 . 0228 0228 
1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
9200 9169 9244 G28 
1, 3012 . 3012 
0201 O201 O21 0201 
2086 , 2086 . 2085 . 2085 
OOS4 
0049 . 0047 . 0047 
2. 0032 . 0031 . 0031 
3016 3017 3. 3017 . 3017 
.3776 3767 . 3766 . 3756 
3. 2229 43. 5048 3.9914 3.9913 
2016 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
1, 4908 . 4968 
0403 0402 0403 . 0403 
4. 0074 4. 0075 4. OU75 4. 0075 
0913 5. O913 
1. 4708 . 4708 
2782 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
2336 ° 2336 . 2336 2336 
4. 0286 4.0313 4.0313 4. 0312 


Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Excludes Pakistan, beginning Apr. 1948 


‘On Aug. 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound. 
> Based on quotations through Dee. 17 





the transaction at a later date so long 
as one of the parties to the agreement 
is firm in his desire to arbitrate the dif- 
ference. In other areas similar clauses 
are specified between the United States 
and Canada, the United States and the 
Philippine Republic, the United States 
and China, and for British-American 
trade. A general clause is provided for 
trade contracts between the United 
States and other parts of the world. 

Clauses are written so that the layman 
can understand them, but the importance 
of their simple wording should not be 
underestimated. The Inter-American 
clause, for example, reads as follows: 

Any controversy or claim arising out of 
or relating to this contract or the breach 
thereof, shall be settled by arbitration, in 
accoraance with the Rules, then obtaining, 
of the Inter-American Commercial Arbitra- 
tion Commission This agreement shall he 
enforceable, and judgment upon any award 
rendered by all or a majority of the arbitra- 
tors may be entered in any court having 
jurisdiction. The arbitration shall be held 
in... or wherever jurisdiction may be ob- 
tained over the parties. 

It is not enough to specify that the 
controversy shall be settled by arbitra- 
tion, for such a provision leaves indefinite 
the time and place of the arbitration and 
the law that is applicable, and omits the 
obligation to abide by the award. It is 
important that the clauses employed re- 
fer to rules that take these uncertainties 
out of arbitration. 


Reasonable Assurance of 
Amicable Settlement 


EVEN WITH TODAY'S changing condi- 
tions, under the protection of recognized 


arbitration clauses the small business- 
man with limited capital can safely enter 
into attractive oversea contracts, avail- 
ing himself of the profits existing in what 
might be termed “marginal-risk under- 
takings,’ secure in the knowledge that 
should a controversy arise it can probably 
be amicably settled within a compara- 
tively short period of time. 

Businessmen need not risk the crip- 
pling effects of frozen capital resulting 
from trade disputes. If they will avail 
themselves of existing arbitration facili- 
ties, it will help to keep their resources 
fluid and available—they can not only 
maintain their position on the interna- 
tional trade highway and increase their 
volume of business, but can build up a 
substantial reservoir of good will in the 
bargain. 





Export Packaging 


Provisions for increased attention to 
export packaging problems and expan- 
sion of cooperative activities in the gen- 
eral field of container specifications and 
research were included in the 1949 pro- 
gram of association activities as adopted 
at the annual western meeting of the 
National Wooden Box Association held 
January 20 at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
anticipated income for 1949 would not 
permit needed expansion of the adver- 
tising and publicity program of the as- 
sociation, an interim plan was approved 
for setting up a special fund for publica- 
tion of an export packaging booklet and 
for expanded publicity. 
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World-Trade Publications 


of U. S. Department of Commerce 








WORLD TRADE IN 
COMMODITIES 


EDITOR’s NotTe.—Below is a list of new 
issues in the OIT series called World 
Trade in Commodities. The table im- 
mediately following shows the various 
numbered classifications in this series, 
together with the annual subscription 
rates, domestic and foreign; subscriptions 
or requests may be addressed to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., or to any of the Field Offices of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce: 


Subscription 


rate 
( lassificat 
Dome For 
tl elg 
y ] sal 
Aliail lla 
1. Transport, Communications, and 
Utilities $1. 50 $2.00 
2. Chemicals_--_- 1. 50 2.00 
3. Drugs and Toiletries 1. 50 2.00 
4. Motion Pictures and Equipment 1.5 2. 00 
5. Electrical Appliances and Radio 1. Ww 2. 00 


6, 7,and 8. Foods and Related Agri- 
cultural Products . l 

9. Lumber and Allied Products 1 

10. Pulp and Paper 1 

1. Leather and Products 1. 50 2. 00 

2. Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1 

3. Office Equipment and Supplies 1. 00 1,35 

4. Personal Durables 1. 50 2.00 

5. Plumbing, Heating, and Hardware 1.00 1.35 

16. Rubber and Products 1. OO) 1,35 

17. Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 l 

18. Special Products__- --- 1. 50 2. 00 

] 


19. Textiles and Products ‘ 71) 2. 00 
21. Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 

and Agricultural __- 1.00 1.35 
22. Motive Products---. : 1.00 1.35 
23. Metals and Minerals_-- 1.00 1.35 
24. Petroleum and Coal 1. 00 1. 35 





Note: Single copies are 5 cents each. 


CHEMICALS. Naval Stores in British Gui- 
ana, Cuba, and Paraguay. Vol. VII, Part 2, 
Chemicals, No. 11. February 1949. 4 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Digest of International De- 
velopments. Vol. VII, Part 2, Chemicals, No. 
13. February 1949. 4 pp. 

DruGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medi- 
cinals and Biologicals, Spain. Vol. VII, Part 
3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 21. February 
1949. 4 pp. 

Drucs AND TOILETRIES. Australia as a 
Source of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils. 
Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 23. 
February 1949. 7 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Iran as a Source 
of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils. Vol. VII, 


Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 24. Febru- 
ary 1949. 4 pp. 
MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 


Picture Industry in France—July 1, 1947, to 
June 30, 1948. Vol. VII, Part 4, Motion Pic- 
tures and Equipment, No. 8. February 1949. 
4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, Part 
4. Motion Pictures and Equipment, No. 9. 
February 1949. 4 pp. 
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ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapro. Radio 
Apparatus: Honduras and Costa Rica. Vol 
VII, Part 5, Electrical Appliances and Radio, 
No. 4. February 1949. 2 pp 

Foods AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PropuUCcTS 
Newfoundland Fisheries Industry—Unitec 
States Fish and Shellfish Trade with Mexico 
Vol. VII, Parts 6, 7, and 8, Foods and Re- 
lated Agricultural Products, No. 5. January 
1949. 7 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Digest of International Developments. Vol 
VII, Parts 6, 7, and 8, Foods and 
Agricultural Products, No. 6. February 1949 
3 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Whale Oil. Vol. VII, Parts 6, 7, and 8. Feb- 
ruary 1949. 4 pp 

LUMBER AND ALLIED FropucTs. Veneer and 

lywood Industry in Brazil. Vol. VII, Part 
9, Lumber and Allied Products, No. 2. Febru- 
ary 1949. 7 pp 

FULP AND PaPEeR. Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try, Japan. Vol. VII, Part 10, Pulp and Paper, 
No. 4. February 1949. 2 pp 

LEATHER AND PRODUCTS Digest of 
national Developments Vol. VII, Part 11 
Leather and Products, No.1. February 1949 
2 pp 

PERSONAL DURABLES Handicrafts: Greece 
Vol. VII, Part 14, Personal Durables, N l 
February 1949. 4 pp 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARI Alu- 
minum Hollow Ware in Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Peru. Vol. VII, Part 15, Plumbing, Heating 
and Hardware, No. 2. February 1949. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS Digest of Inter- 
national Developments. Vol. VII, Part 19 
Textiles and Products, No. 4. February 1949 
4 pp. 

MACHINERY : 


telated 


Inter- 


INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAI Digest of International De- 
velopments—Electrical Machinery Vol. VII 
Part 21, Machiner Industrial, Electrical 
and Agricultural, No. 3 February 1949 2 
pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Digest of International De- 
velopments—Industrial Machinery. Vol. VII 
Part 21, Machinery: Industrial, Electrical 
and Agricultural, No. 4 February 1949 4 
pp 

PETROLEUM AND Coal Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Coal and Coke. Vol 
VII, Part 24, Petroleum and Coal, No.1. Feb- 
ruary 1949. 2 pp 

PETROLEUM AND COAI Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Petroleum. Vol. VII 
Part 24, Petroleum and Coal, No. 2. Febru- 
ary 1949. 2 pp. 


SUPPLEMENTS 


DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. How United States 
Served World Demand for Drugs in 1948. Vol 
VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, Sup. No. 1 
February 1949. 5 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTs. 
Summary of United States Trade in Food- 
stuffs and Allied Products, November and 
First Eleven Months, 1948 (with compari- 
sons). Vol. VII, Part 6—7—8, Foods and Re- 
lated Agricultural Products, Sup. No. 4. Feb- 
ruary 1949. 17 pp. 

Foop, BEVERAGES AND ‘ToBacco. United 
States Foreign Trade in Vegetable Seeds. Vol. 
VII, Part 6-7-8, Food, Beverages and Tobacco, 
Sup. No.5. February 1949. 6 pp. 
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Pom 





y Telecomunicaciones and the Admini. 
tracion Nacional de Teléfonos. Unifica. 
tion means that the latter two organizo. 
tions will cease to exist as such. The 
new agency is described as an “autono. 
mous institution,” which will operate} 
within the purview of the cited law, jp 
accordance with regulations to be drafteg 
by the Executive Power, under a budge: 
approved annually by the latter. 

The law calls for the establishment of| 
a telecommunications school to train | 
local technicians, under the supervision 
of the Administrative Council of the 
“A: BOTS 

A translation of the law may be re. 
viewed in the Transportation and Com. 
munications Branch, OIT, Department | 
of Commerce 


Mexican Power Plant Begins 
Operating Second Power Unit 


The thermo-electric power plant con- 
structed by the Mexican Federal Gov- 
ernment at Gomez Palacio, Durango. be- ti 
gan operating the second power unit off 
25,000-kilowatt capacity in January, and 
is now able to supply a maximum of 50- 
000 kilowatts of energy to consumers jn 
the Laguna district through the lines of 
Compania Nacional de Electricidad. Lack 
of fuel prevents operation of the plant 
at full capacity, however, and, to avert 
a frequent complete shut-down, one 25- 
600-kilowatt unit is operated at a time 
Six tank cars of fuel oil daily are required 
to operate the plant at full capacity. 








: 

Approximately 2,000 tractors were pro- 
duced by Polish industry in 1949, com- } 
pared with 1,200 in 1948. The target} 
for 1955 is 12,000 units, according to the 
Polish press. 





Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
United States Trade in Unmanufactured 
Tobacco, 1948, with Comparisons. Vol. VI 
Part 6-7-8, Foods and Related Agricultura 
Products, Sup. No. 6. February 1949. 8 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
United States Trade in Manufactured To 
bacco. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Foods and Re- 
lated Agricultural Products, Sup. No. 7. Feb 
ruary 1949. 6 pp i 

PuLP AND Paper. United States Trade in 
Wood Pulp, December 1948. Vol. VII, Patt 
10, Pulp and Paper, Sup. No. 2. Februar) 
1949. 3 pp 

PULP AND PAPER. United States Trade og 
Pulp, Paper, and Related Products. Vol. Vil 
Part 10, Pulp and Paper, Sup. No.3. Februat} 
1949. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Wool and Halt- 
Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey. Vol. VII, Pa 
19, Textiles and Products, Sup. No. 1. Febru: 
ary 1949. 4 pp. 
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(Continued from p. 42) 


mately 1,500,000. The cost of space is 75 
Swedish crowns (equivalent to $29.90) 
per square meter (1 meter — 10.7639 
square feet). 

The management would like to have 
United States manufacturers of all kinds 
of sporting equipment, bicycles, boats, 
automobiles, and airplanes take part in 
this event. 

Firms interested in showing their prod- 
ucts at this Exhibition themselves or 
through their Swedish agents should ad- 
vise their agents and immediately in- 
form the Administration Office, 25 Birger 
Jarlsgatan, Stockholm, Sweden. The 
cable address is Lingexpo, Stockholm. 
Definite data on the amount of space de- 
sired should reach that office prior to 
April 1, 1949 





_ oe 
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normal. It was unofficially stated that 
currency in circulation by the Bank of 
Spain at the end of January stood at 
about 26,000,000,000 compared with 26,- 
400,000,000 on December 31 and 25,300,- 
000,000 on January 31, 1948. The peseta 
dropped on the thin Tangier exchange 
market to around 39 to the dollar, prob- 
ably as a result of the partial currency 
devaluation implicit in the multiple ex- 
change rates, but it appears for the 
moment to be firm at that level. 


; 

Turkey 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 


(Dated February 8, 1949) 


The unprecedented action taken in 
January of adopting a 1-month pro- 
visional budget was repeated for Feb- 
ruary with the appropriation by the 
National Assembly of T£97,264,000 (1 
T£=$0.357) to cover national budget ex- 
penses. The monthly appropriations, 
Which were based largely on one-twelfth 
of the total 1948 budget, were necessitated 
by further delay in acting on the pro- 
posed record budget of T£1,415,550,000 
for 1949, because of a change in Cabinet. 

Efforts to expand foreign trade were 
continued. Turkey and the United King- 
dom signed an agreement on January 25 
under which the British would extend 
ERP “drawing rights” to Turkey up to 
$8,000,000, subject to the approval of 


March 14, 1949 





OEEFC in Paris. In mid-January about 
£1,300,0090 were granted in new import 
authorizations, the first sterling import 
allocations (except for petroleum prod- 
ucts) since their suspension more than 
3 months ago, when Turkey’s sterling 
holdings were almost completely ex- 
hausted. Turkey sent a delegation to 
Vienna to negotiate a trade and pay- 
ments agreement with Austria. Some 
German businessmen arrived to make 
purchases, especially of tobacco, in ac- 
cordance with the trade and payments 
agreements which became effective on 
January 1. The demand for licenses to 
import from Germany was heavy during 
the month. 

The 1949 wheat crop is expected to be 
below average as a result of the sharp 
reduction in the acreage sown during the 
fall of 1948, because of adverse weather 
conditions. Tobacco sales were com- 
paratively favorable; the Aegean market, 
which closed early in January, reported 
the disposal of 44,000 metric tons at 
satisfactory prices. 

The Turkish Central Bank statement 
of January 29 showed the following, in 
thousands of Turkish pounds, with com- 
parable figures for December 25, 1948, in 
parentheses: 

Gold 454,457 (449,724) ; free foreign ex- 
change (net) 12,141 (25,318); Noncon- 
vertible foreign exchange (net) 30,323 
(20,618) ; commercial paper 766,222 (799,- 
795); note circulation 937,510 (922,358) ; 

Five “project applications” were sub- 
mitted by the Turkish Government to the 
ECA Mission in Ankara during January. 
These projects call for total expenditures 
of approximately $67,847,000 of which 
$19,851,000 would be spent in the fiscal 
year 1949. As submitted, the projects 
call for the following expenditures in 1949 
(amounts for total of each project in 
parentheses): Roads, $5,000,000 ($18,- 
500,000) ; coal development at Zonguldak, 
on the Black Sea, including electrical 
equipment, a new washery and port de- 
velopment, $11,791,000 ($41,873,000) ; 
iron-ore development at Divigri, in east 
central Turkey, $1,000,000 ($2,600,000) ; 
increase in annual chrome production at 
Guleman, in eastern Turkey, by 66,000 
tons, $184,000 ($184,000) ; and develop- 
ment of relatively high-quality lignite at 
mines in western Turkey, $1,876,000 
($4,690,000). 

A three-man investigating mission of 
the International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development arrived in Turkey on 
January 20, and a seven-member FAO 
mission also visited Turkey in January, 
the latter’s interest being in connection 
with food-production policies. 





The Council of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, India, has established a 
liaison office in London, says a foreign 
chemical publication. 
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Macaroni and Noodle Manufacturers— 
Brazil. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Netherlands West Indies. 

Meat Packing, Sausaze and Casings— 
France. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—El Salva- 
dor. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—tTrinidad. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Libya. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Switzerland. 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Com- 
panies—Siam. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Iran. 

Naval-Stores Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Italy. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Prcducers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—France. 

Oxygen Columns and Equipment for Pro- 
duction of Oxygen, Manufacturers—United 
Kingdom. 

Paraffin-Wax Importers and Dealers— 
Venezuela. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies— 
Sweden. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—-El Salvador. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Libya. 

Precious and Semiprecious Stone Export- 
ers—Burma. 

Printers of Etchings, Aquatints, and Dry- 
points—France. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Denmark. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Italy. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, Pub- 
lishers, and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies and 
Equipment—Philippines. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Surinam. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufactur- 
ers—Norway. 

Ramie Spinners, Weavers, and Exporters— 
Brazil. 

Rice Mills—Philippines. 

Seed and Bulb Growers—Algeria. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—British Malaya. 

Soap Manufacturers—Venezuela. 

Sporting-Goods, Toy and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Surinam. 

Sugar Mills—Cuba. 

Tanneries—France. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—British Guiana. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—British Hon- 
duras. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers and Manufacturers—Dominican Re- 
public. 

Undertakers and Importers and Dealers of 
Undertakers’ Supplies—Ecuador. 

Undertakers and Importers and Dealers of 
Undertakers’ Supplies—Mexico. 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from various 
official and unofficial sources, and in some 
instances, as indicated in the title, the 
lists are not complete. 

Curio and Novelty Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Western Germany. 


Petroleum Industry—Western Germany. 
Travel Agencies—Germany (British Zone.) 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORT LICENSE AND EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS IN PRINCIPAL FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES APPLYING TO IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES q 


Revised as of 


Prepared in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


In many countries foreign goods may not be imported unless covered 


by an import permit which must be obtained by the importer and it 
certain cases must have been granted before the order for the goods has 
been placed. Also in many countries, owing to the extreme scarcity ot 


dollar exchange, the authorities require that an exchange permit be 
obtained before the goods may be paid for Before shipping his goods, the 
exporter should make certain that the importer has obtained these permits 


Country Is import permit ne 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Arabian pe ninsula areas 
Saudi Arabia Yes; on almost all commodi Yes 
Aden, Bahrein, Qater, Yes Yes 
Prucial Omar 
Kuwait, Muscat and No No, 
Oman, Yeme 
Argentina No; 
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if required He should insist on being informed 
number or symbol of the documents 

The following tabulation of the import and 
in foreign countries been prepared as a to expo 
varding Necessary detailed information may he 
by writing the Areas Office of International T 
Department of Commerce 
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